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) were masters and mistresses, 
servants under you, would you not desire 
ots should do their business faithfully 
1s well when your back was turned as 

were looking over them? Would you 
they should take notice of what you 
That they should behave themselves 
vards you and yours, and be as care- 
, belonging to you as you would be 
You are servants, do therefore as you 
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it you do not frel or murmur, grum- 
t your condition; for this will not 
vour own life uneasy, bat will greatly of- 
ty God. Consider, that it is not your- 
the people you belong to—it is 
1t have brought you to it—but it is 
_who hath, by his providence, made 
5 because, no doubt, he knew that condi- 
e best for you in this world, and help 
towards heaven, if you would but do 
So that any discontent at your not 
h. or great, a8 you see some others, 
¢ with your heavenly Master, and find- 
with God himself, who bath made you 
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rdom of heaven as the greatest man 
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CK | , ith set you about in this world hon- 
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in with greater pleasure than you 
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, throngh the mercy of God, you will 
your time to the best of purposes in this 
it at last can get to heaven, has 
journey, let the road be ever so 
ficult. Besides, you really havea 
tage over most white people, who have 
ire of their daily labor upon their 
care of looking forward, and provi- 
es for to-morrow and next day, and of 
nging up their children, and of get- 
raiment for as many of you as be- 
milies, which often puts them to great 
| distracts their minds so as to break 
ke off their thoughts from the affairs 
Whereas, you are quite eased 
ires, and have nothing but your dai- 
and when thatis done, take 
rest. Neither is it necessary for you 
ying up any thing against old age, as 
obliged to do; for the laws of the 
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8, viz: Broa ry have provided that you shall not be turned 
ds, as well i are past labor, butshall be maintained, 
which he wi ve, by those you belong to, whether you 
and on reaso word or not. And these are great and 
MEN'S OI izes, for which, if you consider things 
yy reannot but thank Almighty God, who 
» be used we wisely provided for your well being here, 
eternal happiness hereafter. There is on- 
ore intorm | cumstance which may appear grievous, 
ngemeonis,& ll now take notice of, and that is conrn=c- 
lothing int 
March 23. *, when correction is given you, you either de- 
sont sat tyor you do not deserve it. But whether you 
LIS. deserve it or not, it is your duty, and Aimigh- 
requires that you bear it patiently. You 
9 efhaps, think that this is hard doctrine, but if 
IES, sider it right, you must needs think other- 
i Brattle-stre Suppose, then, that you deserve correc- 
hand, for sal ) cannot but say that it is just and right 
hand | meet with it. Suppose you do not, or at 
do not deserve so much, or 80 severe a 
n for the fault you have committed, you 
Pascnrpane i e escaped a great many more, and are 
rh. for all. Or suppose you are quite in- 
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is laid to your charge, and suffer 
y in that particular thing, is it not possible 
y have done soine other bad thing that never 


what 


sh 


nable terms. 


- ——- vered; and that Almighty God, who saw 
i, would not let you escape without pun- 
time or another? And ought you not in 
give glory to him, and be thankful that 
de a - ie 

able | on ‘ "ould rather punish you in this life for your wick- 
, by the day %,than destroy your souls for it in the next 

Southack an “tte “s* : eee , 
Dut suppose that even this was not the case, 


May 24 ' 
<5 irdly to be imagined,) and that you have by 


s, known or unknown, deserved the correc- 
suffered, there is this great comfort in it, 
bear it patiently, and leave your cause in 
God, he will reward you for it in heaven, 
punishment you suffer unjustly here, shall 
ur exceeding great joy hereafter.’ 
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| Affecting Letter from Mrs. Aurelia A. Work. 
| The Green Mountain Freeman publishes the fol- 
| lowing affecting letter from the wife of one of the 
lthree nokle-hearted martyrs in the cause of suffering 
}humanity, who are now in the Missouri peniten- 
| tiary,—Work, Thompson and Burr,—the first, a me- 
|chanie, with a family, and the two last single men, 
members of the Mission Institute at Quincy, Illinois. 
itt is well known that they were taken in an attempt 


} 
| Missouri, and sentenced to twelve yeurs of hard labor 


10 agsist some fugitive slaves, tried under the laws of 


jin the Penitentiary, three of which have already ex- 
| pired. : 

Tueopo is, (Illinois,) Aug. 13, 1844. 
Dear Sig: 





I received your kind letter this afiernoon, and I 
| will improve the first opportunity to answer it, for I 
do truly believe I have tound a friend in a stranger; 
land a friend in need is a friend indeed, Many a 
| friend has sympathized with me whom I never saw, 
and never expect to see, this side of the grave; but 


has been heated one seven times hotter that before. 
But the Lord’s will, not mine, be done. 

_My husband wishes me to go into Missouri and 
circulate petitions. I have already been three 
times; and exposec live and health, and I am willing 
to do it again if I can get him reieased; bet my 
faith is very weak. Kind Sir, pray for me and 


mine. 
Yours truly, AURELIA A. WORK. 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
The Anti-Slavery Office and the Liberty Herald. 


What transpired at the Norristown meeting, and 
the developements that were there made, are mat- 
ters with which most of our readers are acquaimed. 
Suffice it to say, that a strong effort was made to 
give to the Society a political complexion, “and to 
put it under the administration of a Committee fa- 
vorable to political action. This effort failed. Our 
political friends returned from the meeting evident- 
ly disappointed and chagrined. 

The next movement was to establish a new paper. 
When I first heard of this intention, I determined, 
so far as I was concerned, to place. no obstscle in 
| the way of the enterpise. Supposing that they would 
| want the facilities of the office for this purpose, I 





|! trust I shall meet them in heaven, where we shal] | hold myself ready to make some amicable trrange- 


tune our harps and sing hallelujah to the Lamb. 


When my husband went away, I and my children | they should make application. 
My | Course, nothing in the character of the paper, or in 


| were dependant on him for our daijy bread. 


meat with them for their accommodation, as soon as 
I anticipated, of 


| health was not good when he went away. Myself | the feelings of those who were to conduct it, that 
land youngest child, a little girl eighteen months | Would necessarily prevent such an arrangement. I 
| old, were forty miles from home at the time he went, | supposed, that as a matter of common courtesy, at 
|which was on Monday, and I got home the next | least, they would first come tothe agent in tharge 
| Friday, with my little girl sick in iny arms, and | of the office, with a request for its use, and that we 


|found my youngest son quite sick. 


got into the house, my eldest son, of the age of nine| tually satisfactory. But 


As soon as I} could then agree upon something that would be mu- 


was mistaken. There 


| years, said to me, ‘ Mother, where is father? he} Vas a feeling on their part, which prevented any- 
| went away on Monday, and we have not seen him) thing so amicable; a feeling that grew oui of the 
igince,’ Judge what my feelings were at that mo-/| antagonistical position they were conscious cf ocecu- 


he was in Palmyra jail, in Missouri. 


|ment. I was at home but a few hours, before I heard | pying. WhileI was every day expecting some pro- 
In two weeks, | position to be made to me on the subject, I inciden- 


I went over to see him, and saw him upon an aver- | tally learned» that arrangements had already been 
jage once a week while he was in jail, which was! made for the issue of the paper from our office, and 
iinore than eight weeks. I do not know how they | that a determination had been expressed to prefer no 


lcould live so long there in so dismal a place. 


[ | request to the agent, in regard to it. 


The sequel 


have been to Jefferson twice, and expect to go (if \confirmed the truth of this intelligence. The paper 
| made jts appearance, purporting to come from No. 


jthe Lord spares my life and gives me strength and 
means) again next November, when the legislature 


31/N. Sth street, and bearing the name of our assist- 


jsits, and plead with them for the release of my bus-| ant as its agent. It was mailed in our office; our 


i band. 


the one you wished me to. 


We have a small house, which I have calle 
our own, but how long! can doso I know not, f 
| sheriff came out yesterday morning, and hande 


ja writ, to appear at the court-house the third Monday 


}in Septemder, to answer to a certain bill of com- | 


|plaint. Where it will end, I know not. It is for 
jthe lawyer’s fee iu Missouri. I am owing some cash 
|debts; one, which is the most, (except the lawyer's 
| fee,) is about twenty dollars: 
;some friends in Connecticut sent me some money 
| some time ago, and I paid the other pert. The man 
I owe it to lives some where in the eastern States. 
| He has sent out twice to have it sued, but if he will 
| have patience, | will pay him all. ° 
If it had not been for kind friends, I do not know 
| where I should have been No living being 
but myself knows the troubles and trials I have pass- 
jed through for the last three years. Lama woman 
}of sorrow and acquainted with grief. 
[has been growing poorer and pooror ever since my 
husband went away, though [ am able to attend to 
|my work. 
little sewing. They pay me in work again, or let 
|me have orders; bat [ cannot always get the most 
needful articles with them, such as groceries and 
flour. [am willing to do what | can to get a living, 
but my family requires a good deal of my time. I 
am troubled to get a sufficiency of flour; we live 
mostly on the coarse article. Perhaps you do not 
|know what that is: the superfine is taken out of the 


* * 


now. 


wheat, and then the fine, and this that [ use is the | 
Ido not say this to complain, for I should be | 


next. 
}glad to get enough even of that. 
very little meat in my house for a good while. 


which I thankfully received. 


}since my husband went away that I would be glad | 


|of bran to make bread of. It has got tobe an old 
story, his being in prison. There is hut little said 
or done about it. It troubles me to think that the 
press is so silent about it. 
; what will make my family comfortable. It is hard 
| for me totell, I have learned to get along with little. 
|My Master knows what we need, and has sent me 
help more than once when [ was ready to despair. 


|] must trustin the Lord for a supply (for he is kind, | 


jand your kindness shows it) for the remainder of the 
|summer and the coming fall and winter. Yoa may 
think I look a great ways ahead. 
iL shall live till that time, but I remember the winters 
| thimd are gone by, and what we suffered. 
}cold and hunger much better than a cao see my 
ichildren bear thém. Many a time have we shivered 


lover a few embers, and [ have waded through snow | 
|for wood, and to take care of my cow, till my clothes | 


lave been frozen near a quarter of a yard deep 
| Many atime last winter did I travel through the 
}snow to find my cow. For the want of food, she 


| wandered off, and I do not know but she will have | 


to do the same the coming winter. You may 


jthink I tell you a great deal, but the one half} 


|t have not told you. 
If the friends can spare bed clothing, 


d me | 


it was thirty-nine, bot! 


My health; 


I wash for three students, and take in a) 


I have had but a} 
Al 
| friend sent me a few pounds of pork, the other day, | 
I have seen the time} 


You wish me to tell you | 


I do not know as} 


I can bear | 


|clothes or shoes, or any such thing, or clothing of 


jany kind, I should be very glad, for | think I could 
}exchange some of them for food, and some of them 
}[ want, I know money is very scarce. 
the teachers here has gone East, and I heard that 
|himself or his ageut was going to Vermont to get 
|something, if he could, for the institution bere. : 
}you and your friends could, 
jselves,send me a sinall box by this man, I think the 
|Lord will reward you. It is a great favor to ask 
}and I will not urge it. 
}of the donors. [t would be a comfort to me to read 
| them over. 


, 


jdom. If you were as neara slave State as ! 
you would want to give tn lwo votes to a man. 


But I will drop this subject, and write upon | lists were used for the purpose; our carriers were 


employed to distribute it to our city subscribers ; 


a } (this last circuinstance, however, is not mentioned by 
or the | way of complaint- -bat fora reason that will be seen 


presently ;) it was mailed to all our subscribers in 
| the country; ia short, the whole thing bore the ap- 
| pearance of having, if not the sanction, at least the 
semi-sanction of the Society. All this without even 
the form of a previous request, to the person in 
charge of the office, or toa single member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

But the thing did not stop here. The very paper 
which was thus discourteously foisted into the office 
of the Pennsylvania Society, contained in its first 
number an uncalled fer attack, virtually upon that 
Society ; of which our State organization is a part. 
Of course, a revolution was produced in the feelings 
of those of us who had before been disposed, so far 
as might be, toco-operation. Some of our members 
| determined to bring it before the Executive Com- 

mittee at ils next meeting. They were saved the 
necessity, howevor, by the appearance of a member 
of the Liberty Committee, who came to request au- 
thority to ‘employ the services of Edwin Salter to 
mai! their paper and receive subscription for it, 80 as 
not to interfere with his usual duties in the effice.’ 
This was in form a request, but in spirit and man- 
ner a demand. [t was contended for as aright. The 
phraseology of the proposition was afterward amend- 
ed at the instance of several members of the 
Committee, not in favor of Liberty party, so as to 
| make it less exceptionable. One of these amend- 
ments limited the time of the contemplated arrange- 
ment to seven weeks, and another proposed compen- 
‘sation for the services of the person who was to be 
employed. Statements were heard on both sides, 
and the subject was discussed at great length. The 
| result was, that the Committee decided against grant- 
They considered that whether 
| principle or expediency was made therule of judg- 
| ment, this was the right course to pursue. That it 
| was the most just in principle, and under the circumn- 
| stances, most likely to conduce to future harmony. 
Lindley Coates, who may be supposed to understand 
what would be the views of many of our most sub- 


} stantial country friends on the subject, was present, 
} and heard all the statements; and he expressed him- 
| self strongly jn approbation of the decision of the 
| Committee. It was his opinion, and we believe it 


| would be the opinion of every impartial person ac- 


jing the request. 


| Executive Committee, and not the Liberty Commit- 
tee, that was the aggrieved party. 

This is our statement of the circumstances which 
have led to the present differences between us and 
| the Liberty Committee. Their account of the mat- 
}ter would of course differ, and with some would 
|make a differentimpression. The truth of what we 
| have stated, however, in all material points, we hold 
| ourselves ready to maxe good. 

One or two more things, and we have done. It is 
said we have turned the Liberty party men out of 
the Anti-Slavery Office. This is not true. They 
|have all the privileges of the Office and its applian- 
ces that they ever had, or that any other members 


or winter! of the Society have now, or ever had. The papers, 


| books, and all the conveniences of the Office, with 
| the columns of the Freeman und Standard to boot, 
| are just as mach open to them as to any other nem- 


One of! bers of the Society. The individual who has in the 


| last year given $500 to the funds of the Society, 
| does not enjoy a single privilege over the Liberty 
| man who has not given a cent. Nay more, no class 


without robbing your- | of persons have actually enjoyed to so great an ex- 


} 


|text the advantages of the Anti-Slavery Office as 


' +/some of these, who, without having contributed a 
If you should see fit to send | 


}a box, you will putin a paper containing the names | 


cent towards its support, are now complaining of 
bad treatment. The Liberty Committee have beld 
their meetings in the Office, with but little interinis- 
| sion, regularly for the last nine months, They have 


| Iam glad to hear you speak so much about free-| been always, as they know, welcome to doso. Their 
am, | last meeting was held since the action of the Exe- 
1} cutive Committee complained of—the Free Produce 
| live two miles from the Mississippi, which divides | Committee, which was entitled to the place by pre- 
Iilinois from Missouri. Ihave four children. I have} vious arrangement, making room for them by with- 


| buried one since my husband went to prison. Ihave | drawing to another house. They have issued from 


His name is. Alanson. He is in his third year. 
People that come here ask him where his father is. 
He tells them he is in the penetencia. They ask 


there. 
sins? that is, pray about their repenting of their 
sins, I think my husband being taken, was the 
cause of my little girl’s death, She would lie in her 


fore she died, she called for paper, and said she 
wanted to write to father. The night before she 
died, (l was watehing with her—it was past mid- 
nigiat—aoo one in the house but my childrea, and they 
asleep; it was a very cold night, and i bad no wood 
cut for a fire, and I was shaking with the cold,} she 
went into a fit, and I held her in my arms, I should 
think, ten minutes ‘that she did not breathe. 1 
awaked iny eldest child, and sent for a neighbor. 
She did not breathe when the neighbor carne. Alter 
she had been here a while, Ellen caine partly out of 
the fit, and went into another, which she never came 
out of. O! I thought if my husband had been here at 
the time, what would I have given! Bat no! it 
could not be. ‘There is a world which we are look- 
ing forward to, where sorrowing and sighing will 
be done away, and where the wicked will cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest, Perhaps you 
have not been called upon to wade through the fur- 
nace of affliction; but with me [ sometimes think it 





a little son added to my family since he went away. | the Office 60,000 of the American I[ntelligencer—a 


| Liberty party paper, having had all the facilities of 
the Office—the time and labor of the assistant, the 
} mail lists, &c. &c,, for this purpose; ard the distri- 





him what they shall do to the men who put hint} bation of this paper from the Office is continued un- 
He says, * Pay them about the penting of} til this hour. 


More than that, in their last. paper 
they apologise to their readers for not presenting a 
report of the movements of their friends in other 
States, by saying that they were ‘prevented by the 


i 





cradle from morning till night, and call for her father, prosctipuve course of the Ex. Committee,’ from 
Lill she pined away and died. The day but one be-/ doing a0; adding that they did not ‘feel at liberty 


to clip from the papers in the anti-slavery office ;’ 
while the fact was, that at that very time, a member 
of the publishing committee had in his possession, 
which he had borrowed from the office for the use of 
their paper, a copy of each one of the latest Liberty 
papers we had received; which papers, moreover, 
were not returned ull after the issue of the last Lib- 
erty Herald. We mention this, not as a charge a- 
gainst the writer in the Herald of falsifying the facts, 
tor we have been told that he was not aware that 
the papers alluded to were borrowed, but to prevent 
the unpression which his statement, if not corrected, 
is caledlated to make of inexcusable illiberality on 
our part. 

We would remark, before closing, that in saying 
what we have above, about ‘some not having paida 
cent,’ we inean no reflection upon the Liberty Com- 
mittee, either as a body, or as.individuals, [t is but 
due to that Committee to say that most of its mem- 
bers have contributed to the funds of the State So- 





| quainted with all the circumstances, that it was the | 
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ciety, and two or three of them liberally ; and. per- 
haps more than two or three,—for the amount of a 
man’s contribution is no certain criterian of his lib- 
erality. It is also proper to state on the other hand, 
that those of them who have been solicited for funds 
since the Norristown meeting, have declined, gen- 
erally alleging as a reason, that in the present posi- 
tion of the Society, they did not feel free to give to 
its support, 





Read the Report. 

At the late meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners fur Foreign Missions, in Worcester, 
sundry anti-slavery memoriais were presenied, asking 
the action of the Board on the subject of slavery, 
which were referred to a committee, of which Dr. 
Woods, of AnJover, was cliairman. The following 
report of the committee was adopted by the Board 
without discussion and without dissent! 


The petitions a!luded to are three. ‘Two of them 
are without date. They have been all received since 
|the commencement of the meeting in this place. 
| One of them is from members of the Trinitarian 
church in Fitehburg, signed by Rev. Philo C. Petti- 
bone, and fifty-two others, making in the whole, 
twenty-four males and twenty-nine females. The 
next is from ten members of John-street Church, 
;Lowell. The third is from J. C. Lovejuy, Jacob Ide, 
jand ten other highly respectable ministers of the 
| gospel in this State, and seven laymen. In the first 
|and second petitions above mentioned, this Board are 
| requested and urged to take measures to prevent re- 
ceiving into their treasury any moneys contributed 
in one way or another by slaveholders, or any of the 
javails ofslave labor. Inthe one from Fitchburg, we 
lare also desired to pass resolutions declaring that 
|* American slavery isa 3in against God and man, 
jand ought to be immediately abolished, and that we 
will not employ missionaries or agents who are 
slaveholders.’ 

In regard to the above request as to missionaries 
jand agents, this committee are not able to find what 
reason the petitioners can have for making such a 
request, as it is not known that there is at present 
any complaint, or any ground of complaint, against 
jthe doings of the Board, as they have no missiona- 
jries or agents who are slaveholders. We did sup- 
pose that the particular and full information which 
has been given of late oa this subject, is and must be, 
satisfactory to the friends of the cause in which we 
are engaged. 

As to the other subjects touched upon in these 
two petitions, that is, the declaration we are request- 
jed to make as to slavery, and the measures we are 
| requested to adopt, the committee are unable to re- 
commend any thing more, and they think the Board 
would not be inclined to do aay thing more than to 
refer the petitioners tothe reports which have been 
made and unanimously accepted on the same sub- 
jects at previous meetings. In those reports, the 
| Board have set forth as plainly as possible, the views 
they entertain on these subjects, and the principles 
which have governed their proceedings. ‘They have 
stated, what is never to be forgotten, that the Board 
was established and incorporated for the express 





by supporting missionaries and diffusing «a krowl- 
edge of the sacred Scriptures; that the Board have 
confined themselves to this one great object ; and that 
a regard to our sacred trust requires us to pursue 
the object with undivided zeal, and not to tarn aside 
from il, Or mix any other concerns with it. And we 
still think that the Lord of miasione. and tho Saviour 
of the world will approve of this deliberate purpose 
of ours and this course of action, and would frown 
{upon us if we should depart from it. And we have 
{the comfort to believe also, that this is the only pur- 
{pose and course of action which will give para- 
| mount satisfaction to the Christian community, who 
‘ase enlisted in the cause of missions, being fully 
| persuaded that any essential departure from this 
|plan of operations would tend to defeat the great 
|end we are persuing—the conversion of the hea- 
then. 

As to moneys contributed by slaveholders, it is 
still our opinion, that, considering the character of 
}the Board and the nature of its object, it may fairly 
|be presumed that the funds contributed to our trea- 
|sury are obtained in a proper manner and contribu- 
j ted from right motives ; and that it is very manifest 
| that we cannot properly examine into the motives of 
those who sustain our operations; and that an at- 
tempt to dothis would be marked with absurdity, 
and would plunge us into difficulties from which we 
could not be easily extricated, 

It will not, we trust, be overlooked, that in reply 
to previous petitions, the Board has repeatedly and 
very frankly declared, that éhey can sustain no rela- 
tion to slavery which implies apprabution of the system, 
jand, as a Board, can have no connection or sympathy 
| with it—* plainly intimating that we consider it one 
lof the obvious evils which exist in the community, 
| but the removal of which, though we regard it aa an 
object of fervent desire and prayer, does not fall 
|} within our province as a Mission Board.’ Weknow 
|not how any man, who maturely considers the sub- 
| ject, can desire more than this. And it is quite cer- 
|tain, that without a change of views, the Board can 
do nothing beyond this. 

The Prudential Committee, the Secretaries, and 
jthe members of this Board, are manifestly enlisted 
|in one of the greatest, most benevolent, and most 
| successful enterprises ever undertaken by man. We 
| glory in the Cross of Christ. We glory in that work 
of the salvation men, and the approaching conver- 
sion of the world, which depends upon that Cross, 
and results from it. We most heartily invite Chris- 
tians to unite with us, and shall thank and bonor all 
| who help to sustain this pious undertaking, and who 
contribute of their property and their prayers to this 
blessed canse. With any of our brethren who are 
dissatisfied with our doings, we can have no contro- 
versy of contention. We cannot turn aside from 
our arduous work for the purpose of strife. We 
have no time for strife, and our Lord forbids us to 
engage in strife. If any of our dear brethren so- 
berly think that they can do the will of God and ad- 
vance His cause some other way, better than by 
joining their efforts with ours, we will be so far from 
complaining of them for following their own con- 
victions, that we wil! pray God to guide them by 
wisdom from above, and will rejoice in all they do to 
spread the gospel of Christ. 


The last petition above mentioned refers to a new 
subject, thet is, the existence of slavery among our 
missionary churches, particularly among the Choc- 
taws and other Indian tribes, and requests that the 
Board would take measures to ascertain the facts in 
the case. In conformity with this request, the com- 
mittee have made use of al] the means in their pow- 
er, and some of them of special importance, in order 
to ascertain these facts. And so far as they are at 
present informed, they see no reason to charge the 
missionaries among the Choctaws, or any where 
else, with either a violation or neglect of duty. But 
it has been impossible, in so short a time, to obtain 
that exact and complete information on the subject, 
which is so indispensably necessary to a full and 
satisfactory report. The committee must, therefore, 
for the reason suggested, ask the Board to receive 
what is now offered as their report in part on the 
above-mentioned memorial, and request that they 
may have time to make a thorough inquiry into the 
state of the churches in our various missionary sta- 
tions, in regard to slavery; and with the help of the 
information thus obtained, to prepare a report on 
this part of the subject committed to them, to be pre- 
sented to the Board at their next annual meeting. 
Anc may the Lord grant, that on this, and on every 
subject relating tothe high and holy work of the 
world’s salvation, all who love the name of Jesus 
may be of the same mind and judgment, and love 
one another with pure bearts fervently, 

In behalf of the Committee, 


(Sigued) L. WOODS, Chairman. 











purpose of propagating the gospel in heathen lands, | 


From the Emancipator. 
The American Board---Closing Session. 

When I sent you Dr. Woods's report on the anti- 
slavery memorials, I accompanied it with no com- 
ments. I wish now to say a word or two respecting 
it. Like every other report on this subject, for the 
last three or four years, from the same source, it 
flings back insult in the face of the memorialists. 
The Board puts itself before the community as the 
servant of the churches—merely as their agent to do 
their work forthem. Yet, the moment some portion 
of those churches go respectfully to their servant 
and ask him to oceupy a given position or pursue a 
given course in the prosecution of their work, he 
puts on airs, and tells his employers he cannot be 
turned off from his great work, (as if now it were all 
his and not theirs ;) charges them with making dis- 
turbance and creating division, &c. &c.; and gives 
them significantly to understand that if they do not 
like his course of, proceeding, he can yery well dis- 
pense with their co-operation. In not a solitary in- 
stance, so far as F now remember, have the friends 
of the slave approached the Board on this great sub- 
ject, but along with mech seeming respect, they 
have received some sly fling of this sort in return. 
In the present case, it is on this wise—‘ With any 
of our brethren who are dissatisfied with our doings’ 
—({what language this for a servant and agert to his 
employers !)—‘ we can have no controversy or con- 
tention. We cannot turn aside from our arduous 
work for the purpose of strife. We have no time 
for strife; and ovr Lord forbids us to engage in 
strife-~as if those who had presumed to address 
their servant in most respectful terms, on a most im- 
portant subject, were only bent on ‘strife’—‘ strife’— 
‘ strife’-—three times significantly repeated ! Most as- 
suredly the servant that talks in that style to his mas- 
ter,or the agent that talks in that style to his employer, 
has yet to learn his place. In truth, it is not the 7 
propriate and natural language of equals to equals. 
It is that, and that only, of assumed superiors to in- 
feriors—the language of men, who are not in fact, 
and who do not really, in spirit, regard and demean 
themselves as the servants, but as the masters rather 
of the churches, 


One thing more. The last memorial called the 
attention of the Board to the fact of slaveholders be- 
ing admitted to some of the mission churches. In 
reply to this, Dr. Woods, in behalf of the committee, 
states that they ‘have made use of all the means in 
their power, and some of them of special importance, 
in order to ascertain the facts in the case.’ In read- 
ing this, Dr. Woods stated verbally, that one of the 
means of information referred to, was the Rev. Mr. 
Hotchkins, a missionary among the Choctaws, who 
had recently come from that mission ; he was before 
the commiitee, and stated frankly the facts as they 
existed in those churches. As, I ates the com- 
mittee had not full and definite information from the 
other missions, they asked to have the subject con- 
tinued to another year, before a final and decisive 
report is made. Now, that missionary stated to that 
committee, as he had before and has since stated to 
others, that in the mission churches among the 
Choctaws there are quite a number of slaveholders 
and slaves ; that in one of them, at least, nearly or 
quite one-third of the meinbers are, not converted 
Indians, as the public have generally supposed, but 
converted negro slaves, some of whose Indian mas- 
ters are in the same church. Yet with these facts, 
and some others before them, on this best of author- 
ity, the committee unanimously report, and the Board 
unanimously adopt it—‘ that so far as they are at pres- 
ent informed. they see no reason to charge the mission- 
aries among the Chackdts. or any re else, with 
EITHER A VIOLATION OR NEGLECT OF 
DUTY.’ In other terns, the Board have deliberate- 
ly and unanimously endorsed and adopted the doc- 
trine, that slaveholding as such is not, of necessity, 
any barto full and consistent membership in the 
church of Christ—that to receive such, in certain 
cases, to the bosom of the church, is not even a ne- 
glect, much legs a viglation of Christian duty. 


I make a prediction. For the year to come, there 
will be many and various discussions on the proprie- 
ty of receiving slaveholders to the bosom of the 
churches—many and various attempts in all our re- 
ligious journals and otherwise, to prove that slave- 
holders were admitted to the primative churches, 
(than which, I say advisedly, nothing is more false,) 
and when the year comes round, Dr. Woods will re- 
port the facts in the case, magnifying the peculiar 
difficulties and embarrassments in the way of an op- 
posite course on the part of the missionaries, setting 
forth in strong relief, the impropriety of setting up 
specific tests of communion, and above all, the im- 
practicability of the Board’s doing so, and coming 
to the general conclusion that, however desirable it 
may be that there should be no slaveholders either 
in the church or out of it, the present is a case not 
within the direct control of the Board, but must be 
left to the discretion, good sense, piety, and gradual 
progress of the missionaries, their converts, and so- 
ciety around them. All this, in substance, I venture 
as prediction; and unless the discussions referred to 
should work some marvellous changes, I expect the 
Board, by a solemn act, to cast its broad shield, and 
as their representative, the broad shield of the 
churches, over the propriety of admitting slavehold- 
ers to the bosom of Christ’s house. In fact, for the 
time being, this is already done. True, all the facts 
from all the missions were not at hand, but enough 
were athand to decide the great principle ; and with 
them hand’ in hand, the declaration is full and ex- 
plicit, that there has been neither violaticn, nor ne- 
glect of duty. P. 





From the Signal of Liberty. 
Cassius M. Clay in Michigan, 


Mr. Clay spoke nearly two hours. He writes bet- 
ter than he speaks ; but we were more disappointed 
in the matter of his discourse. We think we can 
appreciate high intellectual and moral excellence in 
man, without reference to his political or social rela- 
tions to us. But we must say that, although pos- 
sessed in his favor, this speech of Mr. Clay lowered 
him in our estimation very much. ‘The utter absence 
of enlarged and comprehensive views of the points 
on which he treated—his flimsy and sophomoric at- 
tempts to defend, or rather to keep out of sight, the 
objectionable traits of Henry Clay’s character—his 
efforts to make an issue in which the Whig party 
should appear asa Liberty party, carefully passing 
over all their instances of servility and subjection to 
the slave power, and the merely parti: 
the whole discourse, the beginning, middle, and end 
of which seemed to be the glorification of Henry 
Clay—all conspired to lessen our estimation of the 
man. That frank and manly way of meeting the ob- 
jections of opponents we had anticipated from his 
letters, was not displayed on this occasion. Some 
points in his argument were so perfectly absurd and 
puerile, that we were astonished he should present 
them as specimens of sober reasoning. For instance, 
he argued that because the Whig candidates in Mr, 
Clay’s county received 111 greater majority than 
Gen. Harrison, therefore the easy against Mr. 
Clay’s mora! character were all false! Pie votes 
given for State or county Whig candidates were 
evidences of the excellence of Mr, Clay’s character! 
What could be more absurd? Itis worthy of re- 
mark, that Cassiys did not himself vouch for the ex- 
cellence of Henry Clay’s morals from his own per- 
sonal knowledge, but chose to argue it from other 
sources, As ius isa near neighbor of Henry 
Clay, a frank statement of what he Ein of him per- 
sonally would have had great weight with the audi- 
ence. But none such was made. 


Cassius is but a distant co! of H 
pica pusceres Soe cheek i 
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i We trust that he will : 





ee ae useful in the anti-slavery career which he 
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has so honorably commenced. As he is a co-worker 
with abolitionists, they should, however, be careful 
to set the right estimate upon bim. They should 
not fancy because they themselves are guided in 
their political acts only by principles of stern moral 
rectitude, that these are the motives that operate 
with him, He may be honorable in his intercoursa 
with men, apg eg ye in hig sentiments, and use- 
ful in his life; but, if we might judge from what we 
have seen and heard of his course in Michigan and 
elsewhere, we should say that those who would count 
upon his devotion to the cause from the impulse of 
strict moral principle only, would form an inaccurate 
estimate of his character. 





‘From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
No Union with Slaveholders. 


Friends M’ Kim and Burleigh—The Philadelphia 
Female Anti-Slavery Society held ite first i 
after the sommer recess on the 12th inst. Doubtless 
it will be cheering to you and many other abolition- 
ists, to learn that among its first acts was the 
tion of the following resolution, offered by Mary 
Grew, It was passed with one di ing vote i 


Resolved, That this Society co-operate with the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, in its present mea- 
sures fur the support of our cause, and that our in- 
flaence shal] be exerted in advocating the doctrine 
that abolitionists can consistently have ‘no union 
wit slaveholders,’ by voting for officers who must 
swear to support the Constitution of the United 
States, 


Though many of the members present had heard 
the doctrine, ‘No union with slaveholders,’ can- 
vassed with great ability at the Norristown meeting 
—to most it was undoubtedly pleasant to find that 
the time since passed had given to its opponents no 
stronger or more plausible arguments than were there 
advanced, and that to us the duty of ceasing to be 
active upholders of a government, the Constitution 
of which supports slavery, was but the application of 
a simple principle. That the Constitution provides 
for the return of fugitive slaves, and the suppression 
by military force of a slave insurrection, both of 
which abolitionists pronounce sinful ; therefore they 
cannot consistently place another in a situation 
where his oath of office requires him to support such 
provisions, 5. P. 





Speech of an old Methodist Preacher. 


Mr. Finley is known in the West, as one of the 
most honest, simple-hearted, zealous preachers in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. We find in the 
correspondence of the ‘Boston Courier’ the follow- 
ing report of his L gemge in the General Conference 
on the case of Bishop Andrew: 

Mr. Finley, of Ohio, said : ‘ The Methodist Church 
has always condemned slavery. I deny that it has 
ever had any conservativeness for it. The only con- 
servativeness it has ever had has been for the min 
isters, out of tenderness for them, because they had 
involved themselves in it, just as we are urged to 
do in the present case, He had been a preacher in 
slave States. Thirty years ago he was assigned to 
the Western Conference, which then included all 
beyond the Alleghanies, Ohio, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, Then we 
preached that slavery was asin. Peter Cartwright 
(pointing to a veteran minister and delegate,) is 
witness ; he was with me, and will confirm what 
say. It was in Georgia where my brother was presi- 
dent of acollege. 1 bad just returned from the In- 
dians. rother said, ‘Now I want you ta 
preach about the Indians, and tell us some anec- 
dotes about them.’ No, brother, said I, I cannot do 
it.. Ifyou bring these slaveholders to hear me, I 
will preach to them against slavery. I must tell them 
their crime; perhaps it is the last chance I shall 
have. He said,‘ No you won't; but I said, I would 
and I did. There were no laws against emancipa- 
tion, until the Methodist preachers, instead of tell- 
ing the people that slavery is asin, became slave- 
holders themselves. The physicians, instead of 
curing the disease, propagated it, calling it sound- 
ness. Laws were passed against emancipation, and 
then the plea of ily was set up. I wae born 
in aslave State ; my father was a.slaveholder: and 
while [ was a boy, twelve years old, I emancipated 
the slaves that fell tome. I led them to Ohio, dug 
out troughs, and pounded corn for them, until they 
could raise it for themselves. It has beensaid here, 
that masters treat their slaves like their own chil- 
dren! Do they put their children under overseers, 
to be driven in the field like cattle? I cannot un- 
derstand how slaves are held for charity. If my old 
brother White here, (taking hold of a bushy head 
and turning the face belonging to it, a as to meet 
his own,) should take me up, confine me, and compel 
me, with whips, to work for himall my life, without 
any pay, and then tell me he had done it for chari- 
ty, I should never be able to puzzle out how it 
could be. (Applause inthe galleries.) [don’t want 
to be applauded. I'll vote the next minute to turn 
you all out. I heard it said that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ will do away slavery ; but how is the gospel 
to do away slavery, when the ministers of the gospel 
are slaveholders ?—when their, life, conversation, 
and preaching go to uphold it? Brethren deceive 
theinselves, if ey think this; but they must not 
think to deceive me. They may make me cry, but 
they can’t convince me. I offered the substitute 
from the best feelings of my heart, as the very far- 
thest that I could go, without giving op principle: 
which I never will, if it takes the hair my head, 
and the head off my shoulders.’ 





Letter from Thomas Clarkson. 

(> The following letter was sent to the Rev. J. W. 

C. Pennington, an eloquent colored preacher of Hart. 
ford, by the venerable Clarkson. 


Pirarrorp Hat, ; 
Near Ipswich, Suffolk. 


My Dean Frienp: 


I received your letter in due course, but feeble 
health and a multitude of a ented 
me from answering itsooner ; indeed, [ shall be soon © 
obliged, by the preremptory order of my [ay rove ‘ 
to give up the sacred cause to others, having 
in it for sixty YEARS and four months,aod being very 


ject of slavery, , 
v addressed to the Christian and well disposed citi- 


ject of slavery.’ It is impossible for me to send you 
apeteal of ti — because it will “ p lished 
Boston, and I shall not a m 31 
believe you would be shesor te, it. One object 
of it is to show that the people of the South—an 
fidel people, who have no 


eyes—have hitherto ruled the 
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with itall the wicked custome, which now prove ag putin oe ee ae plication position as it woald be in, any par-| tion, but who hea bool sewemiteed by Mr. ‘Ames, T ll E L I B E R A T 0 R 
your land. At the North, {am represented as an ultra sup-|allel case in a Court of Justice. I trust, for the his former owner, were present 


This little pamphlet, the contents of which are ~ 
appear in the ‘ Liberty Bell?’ of December er wil 
be comprised in about only three pages, so t sas 
will take but little time to read, and yet, I trust, wi 
contain matter enough to excite interest. 

I hope your paper goes on well; but it is very 
difficult to suit ad egy nuit och iobeiaia 

I should be giad to hear from e- 
fore I leave ae weid I have heard from Mr. Whit- 
tier, of Amesbury, Massachusetts, and others that 
our cause never went on so ra ag? as it on PT 

will be able to confirm this accoun 
beage 308 Yours truly, 
THOMAS CLARKSON. 

September 1, 1844. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
A Letter from Mr. Clay- 
Asutanp, Sept. 23, 1844. 
GENTLEMEN: ‘ ' 

Since my nomination at Baltimore in May last, by 
the Whig Convention, as a candidate for the office 
of President of the United States, J have received 
many letters propounding to me questions on public 
affairs, and others may have been addressed to me 
which I never received. To most of those which 
have reached me, I have replied ; but to some I have 
not, because either the subjects of which they treat- 
ed were such as that, in respect of them, ny opinions, 
I thought, had been sufficiently promulgated, or that 
they did not possess, in my judgment sufficient im- 
portance to require an answer from me. I desire 
now to say to the public, through you, that, consid- 
ering the near approach of the Presideatial election, 
I shall henceforward respectfully cecline to transmit 
for publication any letters from me in answer to Ine 
quiries upon public matters. : 

After my nomination, I doubted the propriety, as 
I still do, of answeriag any letiers upon new ques- 
tions of public policy. One who may be a candidate 
for the chief mafistracy of the nation, if elected, 
ought to enter upon the discharge of the high duties 
connected with that office, with his mind open and 
uncommitted upon all new questions which may 
arise in the course of its administration, and ready 
to avail himself of all the lights which he may de- 
rive from his Cabinet, from Congress, and, above all, 
from public opinion. iD pos 

If, in advance, he should commit himself to indi- 
viduals who may think proper to address him, he may 
deprive the paiblic and himself of the benefit of those 
great guides. Entertaining this view, it was my 
intention, efter my nomination, to decline answering 
for publication all questions that might be propound- 
ed to me. But, on further reflection, it appeared to 
me that if I imposed this silence upon myself, I 
might, contrary to the uniform tenor of my life, 
seem to be unwilling frankly and fearlessly to sub- 
mit my opinions to the public judgment. I there- 
fore so far deviated from my first purpose as to re- 
spond to letters addressed to me, making inquiries 
in regard to subjects which had been much agitated. 
Of the answers which I so transmitted, some were 
intended exclusively for the satisfaction of my cor- 
respondents, without any expectation on my part of 
their being deemed worthy of publication. In regard 
to those which have been presented to the public, 
misconceptions and erroneous constructions have 
been given to some of them, which I think they did 
not authorize, or which, at all events, were contrary 
to my intentions, 

In announcing my determination to permit no oth- 
er letters to be drawn from me on public affairs, I 
think it right to avail myself of the occasion to cor- 
rect the erroneous interpretation of one or two of 
those which I had previously written. In April last, 
| addressed to you, from Raleigh, a letter in respect 
to the proposed treaty, annexing Texas to the United 
States, and I have since addressed two letters to 
Alabama upon the same subject. Most unwarranted 
allegations have been made that those letters are in- 
consistent with each other, and, to make it out, par- 
ticular phrases or expressions have been torn from 
their context, anda meaning attributed to me which 
I never entertained. 

I wish now distinctly to say that there is nota 
feeling, a sentiment, or an opinion expressed in my 
Raleigh letter, to which I do not adhere. Iam de- 
cided'y opposed to the immediate annexation of 
Texas to the United States. I think it would be 
dishonorable, might involve them in war, would be 
dangerous to the integrity and harmony of the Union, 
and, if all these objections were removed, could not 
be effected, according to any information I possess, 
upon just and admissible conditions. 

lt was not my intention, in either of the two letters 
which I addressed tu Alabajne, to express any con- 
trary opinion. Representations bad been made to 
me that I was considered as inflexibly opposed to the 
annexation of Texas under any circumstances; and 
that my opposition was so extreme that | would not 

waive it, even if there were a genera! consent to the 
measure by all the States of the Union. I replied, 
in my first letter to Alabama, that personally I had 
no odjection to annexation. I thought that my mean- 
ing was sufficiently obvious, that | had no personal, 
private, or individual motives for opposing, as I have 
none for espousing the measure, my judgment being 
altogether influenced hy general and political con- 
siderations, which have ever been the guide of my 
public conduct. 

In my second letter to Alabama, assuming that the 
annexation of Texas might be accomplished without 
national dishonor, without war, with the general con- 
sent of the States of the Union, and upon fair and 
reasonable terms, I stated that I should be glad to 
see it. I did notsuppose thatit was possible I could 
be misunderstood. I imagined every body would 
comprehend me as intending that, whatever might 
be my particular views and opinions, I should be 
happy to see what the whole nation might concur in 
desiring under the conditions stated. Nothing was 
further from my purpose than to intimate any change 
of opinion as long as any considerable and respecta- 
ble portion of the confederacy should continue to 
stand out in opposition to the annexation of Texas. 

In all three of my letters upon the subject of Tex- 
as, I stated that annexation was inadmissible, except 
upon fair and reasonable terms, if every other objec- 
tion were removed. In a speech which [ addressed 
to the Senate of the United States more than three 
years ago, I avowed my opposition, for the reasons 
there stated, to the assumption, by the general gov- 
ernment, of the debts of the several States. It was 
hardly, therefore, to be presumed that [ could be in 
favor of assuming the unascertained debt of a foreign 
State, with which we had no fraternal ties, and 
whose bad faith or violation of its engagements can 
bring no reproaches upon us. 

Having thus, gentlemen, made the apology which 
I intended, for my omission to answer any letters of 
inquiry upon public affairs which I may have receiv- 
ed; announced my purpose to decline henceforward 
transmitting answers for publication to any such let- 
ters that I may hereafter receive; and vindicated 
some of those which I have forwarded against the 
erroneous constructions to which they have been ex- 
posed, I have accomplished the purpose of this note, 
and remain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. CLAY. 

Messrs. Gales & Seaton. 





From the Albany Evening Journal. 
A Confidential Letter from Mr. Clay Parloined 
and Published. 


The following Letter, written by the Hon. Henry 
Clay to his kinsman Cassius M. Clay, instead of 
reaching its destination, appeared on Saturday in 
‘The Democrat,’ a loco foco paper published in the 
city of New-York : 

[CONFIDENTIAL.] 
Asuianp, Sept. 18th, 1844. 
My Dean Sir: 

I received your favor of the 10th instant, in which 
you state you will be in Boston on the 19th, where 
it 18 Impossible this letter can reach you ; and I there- 
fore send it to the Hon. Willis Green, to be forward- 
ed to you, 

_ J am perfectly persuaded of your friendly inten- 
tions, and feel grateful for them. But you have no 
conception, unless you had been here, of the injury 
which your letter to the ‘ Tribune’ was doing ; and 
that was nothing in comparison to that which it was 
likel to inflict upon the Whig cause in the States 
of Tennessee, North Carolina and Georgia. Our 
friend John Speed Smith, as well as others, thought 
it even endangered the State of Kentucky. This ef- 
fect resulted from your undertaking to speak of my 
private feelings and those of my near and particular 
friends, and your statement that you had been ten 
years operating in the abolition cause. 

Under these circumstances, there was an absolute 
necessity for the note which I published, although 
I regretted it extremely. I endeavored so to shape it 

* a8 not to wound your feelings, and I hope it did not. 

with hadi oo eg you would have concurred 
and other friends in thinking it indi 

pellets r friends in thinking it indis- 





porter of the institution of slavery, whilst at the 
South [ am described as an abolitionist; when I am 
neither the one or the other. = ref have vi same 
sirname, and are, moreover, rela great use is 
made at the South against me, of whatever falls from 
you. There, you are even represented as being my 
son ; hence the necessity of the greatest circumspec- 
tion, and especially that you should avoid commit- 
ting me. 

You are watched wherever you go; and every 
word you publicly express will be tortured and per- 
verted as my own ere. gy 

After all, I am afraid you are too sanguime In sup- 
posing that any considerable number of the Liber- 
ty men can be induced to support me. How can 
that be expected, after they have voted against Mr, 
Slade? 

With assurances of my thankfulness for your 
friendly purpoges, and with my best respects for 
Mrs. Clay, 

1 am troly and faithfully, your friend, 


H. CLAY. 
C. M, Clay, Esq. 





From the National A. S. Standard 
Mr. John Jay and the Emaneipator, 


The last Standard contains a Jetter from Mr. Jobn 
Jay, President of the New-York Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, at the time the Emancipator was made over 
to it in April, 1840, giving his views of that trans- 
action. His statement does not invalidate in any 
particular, on the contrary it confirms the statements 
which have been made from time to time, in this 
and other papers, of the facts of tke case, His ob- 
ject seems to be to give his opinion, and that of the 
Managers of his Society who assisted in this trans- 
action, as to the motives which led to it. The Anti- 
Slavery and business public will give to their opin- 
ions such weight, as in view of all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, they may seem to deserve. 

This matter of the Emancipator is a simple mat- 
ter of business, and is to be looked at with the eyes 
of men of business, as such things are regarded in 
Wall street and State street. It is a question as to 
the proper or improper management of funds by 
trustees orattornies, Onthe 16th of April, 1840, 
the Executive Committee of the American Society 
passed a preamble and resolutions to this effect, as 
quoted by Mr. Jay himself; ‘ Whereas, the financial 
condition of the Society does not permit the continu- 
ance of the Emancipator in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, the Publishing Agent be authorized to eell the 
subscription dooks to the City Anti-Slavery Society,’ 
on certain conditions. Now, admitting for the ar- 
gument’s sake (which I utterly deny,) that the Com- 
mittee had a right to sell the organ of the Society, 
were its financial condition such as is here repre- 
sented, without giving it notice, and affording it an 
opportunity of securing its property, it is very clear 
that the character of the transaction would, in that 
case, depend entirely on the truth eee of the 
pretence of poverly thus set forth, How were the 
facts? At that very lime, the Committee had at their 
disposal, assets belonging to the Society, staNDING IN 
THEIR OWN BOOKS, at the precise sum of EIGHTEEN 
THOUSAND, THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
DOLLARS, EIGHT Y-SIX CENTS, $18,350,86.)! ! 
The sum necessary to continue the Emancipator 
for the three weeks, from the 16th of April to the 
12th of May, when the Society, at its Annual 
Meeting, could have been made for it, was less 
than TUREE HUNDRED DOLLARS! At the very 
same meeling, April 16th, the same committee voted to 
appropriate the sum of ELGHT HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS, to enable Mn. Binney and Mr. Sranron, 
two of their own number, to make an excursion to Eng- 
land ! ‘This money was raised, for those gentlemen 
sailed before the Annual Meeting. If the Com- 
mittee could raise EIGHT HUNDRED dollars, 
to indulge two of themselves in the pleasures of 
foreign travel, could they not haye raised THREE 
HUNDRED dollars to continue the Emancipator 
for three weeks, till the Annual Meeting, when the 
Society could provide for its support, or dispose of 
itat its pleasure? Was THIS PRETENCE OF POV- 
erty A ‘TRUE pretence ona FALSE pretence? 
Mr. Jay speaks of the deliberation with which he 
and his Board acted in this matter, the counsel they 
took, their discussions of its various bearings, &c. 
and affirms that they ‘acted as any other honorable 
men would have acted under similar circumstan- 
ces’! Did these facts (which have never been de- 
nied) enter into their deliberations, and form an ele- 
ment in their decision? Had they not been parta- 
kers in the plot of the American Committee, to de- 
prive the Society of its organ, could they not as ea- 
sily have furnished that Cuuumittee with the neces- 
sary funds to carry on the paper for the American 
Society, asto have provided them on their own ac- 
count ? 

Mr. Jay says, ‘Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist in regard to the authority of the National 
Committee, or the propriety of the course of the 
New-York Society, there ought to be no difference 
of opinion in regard to the motives of either party. 
unless proof can be adduced of a dishonest intent.’ 
Mr. Jay seems to me a little unreasonable in his de- 
mand that we should adduce proof of the intents and 
motives of the parties to that transaction; thouga, 
corhans, it would be no difficult matter to do so. 

r. Jay isa lawyer, I believe, and must know that 
in law, as in coznmon sense, a man is taken to mean 
to do what he does. All the State has to do is to 
establish the facts ; the burden of proof lies upon the 
defendant, to show that his motives were good, and 
his action justifiable. A man may pick my pocket 
with the most religious motives of feeding the hun- 
gry, or of sending the gospel to the heathen, or 
the Bible to the destitute; but it would be rather 
hard to oblige me to take these motives for granted. 
The onus lies upon him, Ist. to prove that such 
were his motives, and 2d. that they constitute a suf- 
ficient justification of the act. 

Mr. Jay bears his testimony, also, to the charac- 
ter of the gentlemen composing the conveying com- 
mittee, and expresses his disbelief that they acted 
in that matter with any fraudulent intent. Let 
them have the full benefit of his good opinion. But 
if Mr. Jay has ever praetised jn a criminal court, 
he must remember that the strongest eyidence of 
previous good character is never allowed to weigh 
against proved facts in a particular case. But when 
in the same sentence in which he thus bears wit- 
ness to the general character of the defendants 
in this matter, he undertakes to say that the plain- 
liffs have allowed * personal feeling and individual 
prejudice to supply the want of proof? in their char- 
ges against those parties, when all that they have 
ever done has been to state FACTS, wuicn no- 
BODY HAS EVER ATTEMPTED TO DENY, the knowl- 
edge of which is chiefly drawn from their own re- 
cord- book, (not from their, or rather our, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, which they have never permitted us to see) 
his assurance is as extraordinary as it is reprehen- 
sible. 

Mr. Jay says authoritatively, ‘Whether the Nation- 
al Committee had an absolute authority to dispose of 
the Emancipator, or not, without the consent of 
the Society, the New-York Society had certainly a 
right to receive and hold it, until the Parent body 
disapproved of the act.” I humbly conceiye that 
the right of the New-York Society fo hold, depen- 
ded entirely upon the right of the American Com- 
mittee to convey. If the Committee had no right to 
convey, there could be, properly speaking, ne con- 
veyance ata!l. The transaction was void ab initio, 
Mr. Jay’s defence ofthe refusal of his Board to re- 
etore the Emancipator when it was demanded by its 
rightful owners, is perhaps ag curious as the remark- 
able proposition just quoted. At an interview ber 
tween a Committee of the American Society and the 
Board of the New-York Society, it was urged that the 
Ewancipator being the property of the American 
Suciety, the Committee had po right to dispose of 
the paper without the consent of the Society; that 
the Committee had acted fraudulently in the trans- 
fer, and that the City Society has become parties to 
the fraud by accepting it; and on these grounds 
the re-transfer was Cemanded, Mr. Jay says that 
the ground on whith the New-York Society refused 
to do this, asset forth in a paper drawn up by him- 
self, was, that if the ican Board had no right to 
transfer the paper to the City Board without the 
consent of the aaniyryerees rie, Sree the City Board 
being in possession (whether y or fraudulent- 
ly) had.no right to re-transfer without the consent of 
the City Socly! Tat is to say, if an agent of mine 
fraudulently transfers my property to the Directors 
of a bank, they have no right to re-transfer it with- 
out obtaining the consent_of the stockholders! The 
argument of the conferring Committee was virtual- 
ly, that the eye being 
fer at all— propert 
the eT a they bad a perfect right to 


could lay their bands upon it, at apy time: and the 
merely @ request to the 
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of its property with as little trouble as possible. So 
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erring itto Mr. LEAVITT, without any such 


bation or surprise at the act. 

The stateme the Board of the New-York So- 
ciety contains the same testi 
of the characters and motives of 
mittee, and of their own, which Mr. Jay’s letters 
contains. The only substantial variation in their 
facts is,that the Board say thatthe reason why they 
could not re-transfer the Emancipator, at the request 
of the Society, was that they had entered inlo contract 
with the printers! A) these gentlemen seem to have 
forgotten that an informal offer was made by them to 
restore the paper tothe American Society, proviDED 
Mr. LEAVITT snoutp Remain ITS EDIror! How 
their duties to their Society, or their obligations to 
their printer, would have been satisfied, had this 
proposition been accepted, instead of being con- 
temptuously refused, itis not my buainess to inquire. 
The coolness of the audacity with which these men 
describe their purchase of the Society’s property, 
without consideration, and their sale of it to Mr. 
Leavitt, without money and without price, can only 
be equalled by that of that gentleman himself, when 
he says that, ‘1n seuuinc THE EmANctpaTor, AND 
IN TRANSFERRING THE OTHER PROPERTY OF THE 
Society TO TRUSTEES, THEY (THE COMMITTEE) 
ACTED AS OWNERS!? 

These gentlemen conclude their communication 
with the modest hope ‘ that it, with Mr. Jay’s, will be 
satisfactory to all who may have entertained doubts 
as to the propriety or wisdom of their course, and 
put an end to the controversy on the subject.’ Mr. Jay, 
also, with much naivele, protests against ‘the story 
being repeated a dozen times, yeur by year? and 
exhorts us to let this matter ‘sleep in oblivion.’ In 
this wish he is joined by Mr. Leavitt, and all the 
gentlemen who had any part or lot in this matter. 
But, natural as their wish must be allowed to be, that 
these transactions should be forgotten, they can 
hardly expect that they can be allowed to be the best 


judges of the propriety or the expediency of keeping 


them before the pubiic.—e. 





From the Portsmouth Journal. 
Abby Kelley. 


Mr. Brewstrr—In your last Journal, you copy 
an article from the Exeter News Letter, entitled, 
‘The Hatchinsons, Abby Kelley, &c’ Allow mea 
little space to say a few words in relation to some 
parts of it. 

The article highly praises the Hutchinsons, and 
in that praise I most cordially unite. They are New 
Hampshire farmers as well as minstrels, and as a 
citizen of ,New-Hampshire, I glory in their fame. 
But of Miss Kelley, the intimate friend of the Hutch- 
insons, it speaks in quite a different manner. It is 
strange and wonderful to me thata gentleman pro- 
fessing such a regard for the female sex as the wri- 
ter of that article does, should be willing to hold one 
of that sex up to scorn and ridicule, however weak 
and wrong and erring she may be. Would it not 
have been more kind, more in accordance with his 
own principles, to let such an one pass on her course 
unnoticed save by the sigh of pity, or the voice of 
gentle remonstrance? 

The writer says of Miss Kelley, ‘She stood up in 
the midst of the great assembly, and boldly met the 
gaze of the boldest,’ who were ‘ gloating at the pub- 
lic exhibition of her form and gestures.’ Surely, it 
was no great exhibition of form, to stand up behind 
a desk in a simple quaker dress and shawl. But if 
it was, did not Miss Abby Hutchinson commit the 
same fault when she stood up to sing in the same 
spot, and before the same assembly ? But the gen- 
tleman does not think so, for he says of the Hutch- 
insons, including Miss Abby, of course, ‘ They were 
plain, simple and unaffected in their manners” What 
was the difference in the two ladies, except the mere 
musical difference between speech and song? 

Again, did the gentleman never join in the ap- 
plauding throng who crowded to see Fanny Kem- 
ble, or Fanny , av when these women were the 
idols of popular admiration? Ah, but they exhibit- 
ed their ‘form and gestures’ for the eake of money 
and reputation—it was their business—they made 
their living by it, and that makes a great difference.’ 
Trac, there is a great difference, and I would not in- 
sult Miss Kelley by naming her in connection with 
them, were it not that many gentlemen, who now 
ioudly condemn Miss Kelley for ‘ unsexing herself,’ 
were among the loudest in their praises. of the 
actresses. ‘I'here is a vast difference between them, 
for Miss Kelley has given up a comfortable inde- 
pendence, has made herself ‘ of no reputstion,’ that 
she might stand in the place of a million of her suf- 
fering countrywomen, and in their name plead for 
mercy and justice. ‘I'he Exeter writer says, ke has 
‘heard of women yoked up like cattle ploughing in 
the fields of France, and of others who, harnessed in 
carriages, were drawing coals in the mines of Eng- 
Jand.’ Did he ever chance to hear of the thousands 
of women who are working almost naked in the rice 
swamps and sugar fields of the South—who are lia- 
ble to be stripped and tortured by the lash at the 
command of brutal overseers—of women who have 
given birth to children at the whipping-post and in 
the cane-field? Ah, yes! I have heard of them, 
but they were not while women, they are only * black 
cattle,’ as I heard a gentleman call them a few weeks 
ago. 
~ however, the writer does not approve of 
these stage exhibitions to which we have alluded. 
We hope he does not. But he is a lawyer. Does 
he think it right that women should be brought into 
the Court-house, ‘ exposed to the gaze’ of the rude 
boys and men who always assemble at such places, 
and made to answer any question, even the most in- 
delicate that can be put to them, as was the case at 
a recent trial at Exeter? Certainly, allright, in or- 
der to answer the ends of justice;—and besides, 
these women do not testify voluntarily—the law for- 
ces them to speak. Probably he approves, too, of 
women being hung up by the neck, and exposed, in 
al] the agonies of death,to the gaze of a brutal crowd, 
when justice demands it. And it is in the name of 
justice that Miss Kelley comes forward,—of justice, 
—of humanity,—of benevolence. She comes to 
plead for those who have none other to plead for 
them—to testify of the wrongs and sufferings, and 
heart-rending agonies endured, and the hideous out- 
rages committed on her poor enslaved country wo- 
men ; und can it be wrong for her tospeak? If she, 
and a few others like her, should hold their peace, 
would not ‘the very stonescry out?’ And she, too, 
is forced to come forward,—forced by the law of her 
nature—forced by the benevolence, the sympathy, 
and the indignation against wrong, which God has 
implanted within her. Shall she be scoffed at be- 
cause she obeys this law ? 

The Exeter writer draws a very beautiful picture 
of New-England women, and then adds very senti- 
mentally, and pathetically, ‘Oh, may woman be ever 
and everywhere such,’ Itis because women are not 
everywhere such that Miss Kelley pleads for them. 
It is because oyr own ‘glorious Constitution’ pre- 
vents women from becoming such, that she denoun- 
ces it. Because nearly a million of women in our 
own country have, legally, no husbands to whom they 
can ‘be devoted’—no home to make it ‘ charming’— 
because the ‘silken cord which binds them to their 
families’ is so rudely severed at the command of av- 
arice and lust—because woman working under the 
lash in the rice swamps cannot be ‘delicate and 
modest and retiring,’ though alas! she may be keen- 
ly *sensitive-—that Miss Kelley is constrained to 
speak. It is for these that she stands up to plead, 
‘unappalied,’ ‘unabashed,’ and ‘heedless of cen- 
sure. 

Is there no answering sympathy or benevolence in 
our hearte that wil! applaud her for the sacrifices 
she makes? Is there no justice that will declare 
slight improprieties of gesture or of language naught, 
when weighed in the balance against purity of in- 
tention and self-sacrifices for the good of others ? 
That there isin Portsmouth, was abundantly testified 
by the numbers who crowded the Temple night 
alter night to hear, not the Hutchinsons—but Abby 
Kelley. MARY. 





Slave Case. 
CIRCUIT COURT, Before Juper Parker. 
Barret Ames vs. Jonn Bioopgoop. 
The plaintiff formerly resided at Mobile, and the 
defendant is still a resident of that city. 
jon j and interest fur three 








in Court. 
It from the testimony, that Mr. A. left Mo- 
i 3, leaving his partner, Mr. Charles Dil- 


McCoy, ry of the 
Insurance ny, as his agent. The slave 

not suit the parties where he had deen, and af- 

ter two or three he was thrown upon Mr. 
McCoy's hands, who was very angry with him for 
losing his place, and said he had a good mind to kill 
him. Mr. is brother-in-law of Mr, Dil- 
linger. He was in the office of Mr. MeCoy when 
the slave returned. Having at that time some stores 
in progress of erection, he offered to take the slave, 
which was agreed to by Mr. McCoy—and the slave, 
in Mr. Bloodgood, got a new master. He was 
placed under the charge of Mr. Rich, foreman of Mr. 
B., given a hod, and set to carrying bricks and mor- 
ter to the upper part of the building. Having al- 
ways been used to work as a house servant, he was 
afraid to ascend the ladder with a Joad, and refused 
to do the work. He was put into the calaboose, or 
guerd-house, by the foreman, tied up and ‘ padded.’ 

The young man who was a slave, but now free, 
was placed upon the stand asa witness. He is 
rather a superior looking black man, of about a mid- 
dling size and height, and well dressed. He gave 
a description of the mode of ‘padding.’ The slave 
is tied up with both hands extended, his clothes 
being off, and flogged with a ‘ pad,’ which is an inch 
broad with a Jarge number of holes in it made by an 
inch auger, and having a handle which is usually 
taken by the person punishing in both hands, The 
name of the young man is Jacob Thomas. He states 
thathe was ‘padded’ by Mr. Rich in person, and 
so much injured that he was sick for ten days. Mr. 
Bloodgood was away at Pensacola, or some other 
watering place, at that time, and was not aware of 
the punishment. He afterward told Jacob that if he 
behaved himself, he would set him at the trowel. He 
was then put to nailing on Jaths, and subsequently 
to work as a mason. After being sixteen months 
with Mr, Bloodgood, the latter permitted him to find 
work for himself, and keep all he could make over 
$24 per month, which sum he was to give Mr. B. 
He procured work on board a steamboat, and for 
some months paid from $19 to $24 per month. Mr. 
Bloodgood refused to pay Mr. Ames for the sixteen 
months Jacob was in his employment, and suit is 
brought to recover $600 and interest. . 

After the testimony for plaintiff had been given, 
the couasel for defendant moved for a nonsuit on 
the grosnd, Ist, that it is averred in the declaration 
that the action is for services performed by a slave ; 
2d, it isa relation not known or recognized, in this 
view, by our laws—it rests upon positive statute, and 
such statute must be shown by the party claiming 
under ii; 3a, if shown to have been rendered at and 
recognized by the laws of the place of contract, our 
laws cannot be set in motion to enforce the contract, 
as it is contrary to the policy of our laws, to the law 
of Nature, and the laws of God, 

Judge Parker said the petition would be a good one 
before « higher Court, but he himself could not en- 
tertain ihe nonsuit; and it was denied. 

A commission had been sent to Mobile, and testimo- 
ny of Messrs. McCoy, Rich, and others taken, which 
was read in Court, and tended to the idea that the 
slave was lazy, sulky, quarrelsome, Sc. and not 
worth more, if so much, as his board and clothes. It 
was also contended that a deduction should be made 
for the time lost in the slave being sick, &c. The 
counsel for defendant contended that the sums paid 
by the slave to Mr. Bloodgood, while working for 
himself, amounting to about $300, is all that should 
be allowed. 

The counsel for plaintiff urged that the value of 
the services of the slave was shown by his having 
received $24 a month, both before and afier he left 
Mr. B. As to the imputation on his character by the 
Mobile witnesses, thatis also disproved by the con- 
fidence reposed in him by his former owner and mas- 
ter. As to his sickness, that was occasioned by the 
fault of defendant’s foreman, and on the defendant 
should fall the loss. It was shown that the slave 
was worth in Mobile from $800 to $1000. He is 
now a servant in the family of the son-in-law of 
plaintiff. 

The Court charged that however we might regret 
the principle of slavery, it had nothing to do with 
the merits of this case, which is a mere action of as- 
sumpsit on an account, and the testimony in relation 
to the punishment was only allowed with a view to 
show whether the illness of the man had been caused 
by the agent of defendant or otherwise. The only 
questign for the Jury to decide is, whether the servi- 
ces rendered were worth what is charged for them. 
If so, they will find for plaintiff, deducting the sum 
laid out forthe slave in clothing, &c. &c. 

Verdict for plaintiff. $579 damages and 6 cents 
costs.—V. Y. Tribune. 





From the Baltimore Saturday Visitor. 


Sentiment of the South. 

The anti-slavery sentiment at the South, is as 
yet, every where, with the fewest exceptions, itself 
enslaved. [t is not that bold and manly spirit which 
ought to characterize the bearing of freemen, but a 
crouching, trembling and fearful sentiment, which 
shudders at the sound of its own voice, if it happens 
to have uttered a true or a free thonght. Rutherford 
defines slavery as the correlative term of pure des- 
potism. The despotisin is not restrictive, however, in 
its operation to those who are called slaves, but 
overshadows the whole community in which it ex- 
ists. No other despotism is half so vigilant. A man 
may prate of republicanism in Russia, and only be 
in danger of the government spies, but in the slave 
States, every man is a spy upon his neighbor. 
Every planter is an autocrat, and his hangers-on and 
dependants are so many prowling patrols upon the 
highways and byepaths of publicsentiment. They, 
in their urgent sycophancy, push their zeal against 
freedom, much beyond those whom they serve. Of- 
ten the most rabid denunciators of all investigation 
or free thought, inthe southern States, are renegade 
Yankees, who,in many instances, never owned a 
slave, and never will, but who fancy that they cater 
to the public taste among them by the most insane 
ravings upon the subject of slavery, ur else who fear 
that they may themselves be suspected, and hence 
act upon the principle of Peter, when he denied his 
master, who cursed and swore to convince the by- 
standers that he did not belong to that sect! 

Such is the all-pervading vigilance of the slave 
power, that the anti-slavery sentiment, though vast- 
ly more extended than the slaveholder imagines, is 
still of the Nicodemus order. !t visits the fountain 
of truth by night, and haunts secret places for fear! 
It flees from the scene of crucifixion, but returns 
to beg the body, after the crowd is dispersed. It is 
indeed a cowardly, and, in one point of view, a des- 
picable feeling. In another view, it is full of prom- 
ise and hope. The men who entertain it, are them- 
selves ashamed of their own poltroonery. ‘They are 
feeling their way ina thousand directions, to a place 
‘where they can breathe more freely, and are more 
and more impatient that, in a country called free, 
they are compelled to dissemole and obey the ty- 
rant opinion which enfolds and almost strangles 
them! Occasionally a bold spirit, here and there, 
breaks loose from the bondage, and mentally makes 
for himself a new declaration of independence, The 
numbers of such will soon increase; and when the 
little phaianx thus called by Heaven to the libera- 
tion of their country from its sorest evil, shal! have 
made good their right to speak and to act, the im- 
mense inass of latent sentiment already existing and 
suppressed, will burst forth like a pentup torrent, 
and men will wonder at themselves, when they in- 
terchange views, and find what each has been think- 
~- along. 

ou perceive, therefore, that I do not speak of the 
strength of the love for slavery in Baltimore. 
Throughout the South, it is mach less among the 
masses, than is supposed. But I speak of the coward- 
ice of the anti-slavery sentiment. Long habit adds 
its torpedo touch to the spell which palsies the spir- 
it of liberty; and in any struggle with slavery, the 
sway of half a dozen sjave traders, governs the ac- 
tion of the public a hundred times more than all the 
enlightened sentiment which really existe amongst 
the bigber classes of your community. Let the 
great struggle once come up, for the overthrow of 
slavery in the State, by law, and all this will be 
chan 
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Spasmodic Philanthropy. 

Tt would be amusing, were it not for the meanness 
and hollowness of the trick, to see how eager certain 
time-serving politicians and pseudo ministers of Christ 
are to make an anti-slavery reputation for themselves, 
and to hide their od‘uns pro-slavery position and con- 
duct, by affecting to be overwhelmed with indignation 
and borror at the proposal to annex Texas to the Uni- 
ted States. On this theme, Danie Wesster,—who 
went allthe way to Richmond in 1840, to bow the 
knee io the southern Moloch, * with an October sun’ 
shining in fall effulgence on him, and whose trucu- 
lent course respecting slavery is too notorious to need 
a single illustration in this connexion,—is earnest and 
emphatic, quite in the style of a ‘ fanatical ’ abolition- 
ist. So is Rurus Caoare, who, in hia place in the 
U.S. Senate, has played the ‘ northern doughface’ 
to a most humiliating extent. So are many other pol- 
iticians of that school. Among the anti-abolition cler- 
gy, who are trying to retrieve their character by the 
same ruse, is ‘ Orville Dewey, pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah in New-York’—who has recently 
preached and printed ‘ A Discourse on Slavery and 
the Annexation of Texas,’ the perusal of which has, 
if possible, increased my abhorrence of the moral 
philosophy ofits author, and deepened my displeasure 
at hia lack of manly courage. 

The precise question before us, he says, is—‘ Not 
whether it is sight to hold the slaves we have, but 
whether it is right to accept, as a component part of 
our social and political State, another body of slaves.’ 
If this be eo, then there is no principle involved in 
the question, and it is only one of policy! For if it 
is‘ right to hold the slaves we have,’ it may be ‘right 
to accept another body of slaves’ ;—hence, on the 
score of morality, there is no difference whether we 
own one hundred thousand or three million of slaves. 
His artificial thunder and lightning, therefore, might 
as well have remained unmanufactured. Nor is it 
the question, he says, ‘ whether it is right to adhere 
to a compact with regard to slavery already existing, 
but whether it is right, to legalize slavery anew.’ I 
think the decision in the one case, settles it in the 
other; and that it isan act of profligacy to make any 
vital distinction in this hypothesis. It i# as laudable 
or innocent an act ‘ to legalize slavery anew,’ as it is 
to adhere to a slaveholding compact, however an 
cient; nay, under that compact, slavery is legalized 
anew on the birth of every slave child. What canbe 
more impudent than for men-stealers to object to the 
companionship of men-stealers, because of their im- 
moral character! 

Dr. Dewey says that we do not ‘ recognize the law- 
fulness of slavery,’ but ‘submit to it as a necessity—in 
accordance with a compact made by our ancestors, 
and which we do not feel at liberty to violate’! No 
—not at liberty to seck judgment, relieve the op- 
pressed, and turn from our evil ways! For who is 
the Lord, that we should obey his voice? Let him 
make way for ‘ our ancestors,’ exalted as they are 
above all thatis called God !—* Your words have been 
stout against me, saith the Lord: yet ye say, What 
have we spoken so much against thee? Even from 
the days of your fathers, ye are gone away from mine 
ordinances, and have not kept them. Willa man rob 
God? Yet ye have robbed me. But ye say, Where- 
in have we robbed thee? Ye are cursed with a curse : 
for ye have robbed me, EVEN THIS WHOLE NATION.’ 

It is a Reverend Doctor of Divinity who inculcates 
the ‘necessity’ of robbing the poor and needy, and 
keeping in slavery millions of our fellow-country- 
men !—*'The Lord will cut off the man that doeth 
this, the master and the scholar.’ 





With the same effrontery we are told—‘ It is not 
the mind of this country, at the present day, that or- 
dains this institution.’ Whose mind isit? That of 
eur dead ancestors? Then, if we have no power 
over slavery, and are not responsible for its continu- 
ance—if the guiltis theirs, not ours—when and how 
is this * institution’ to be overthrown ? 

Dr. Dewey is ‘certain that if it were proposed to us 
to establish it now, de novo, we never should consent 
to it.’ He believes ‘ that three quarters of the South- 
ern people themselves would vote against it.’ Why ? 
Because of its cruelty, its pernicious tendency, its im- 
piety—I presume is his meaning. Now whether this 
be so or not, it does not lessen our guilt in perpetua- 
ting that gory system which our ancestors commenced. 
Tv predict that they who justify stealing men, women 
and children to-day, would not do so to-morrow if a 
favorable opportunity should be presented, is an ab- 
surdity in morals. 

He reiterates the micerable apology, that * we submit 
to slavery as a necessity’—that it was ‘originally 
forced (!) upon us by the British government'—that 
itis ‘a matter of compact among Independent States, 
formed in a time of trouble’—and that it is not crimi- 
nal to let it exist on sufferance for a while,’ though it 
‘may have been utterly wrong inits ‘ original estab- 
lishment’ !—i. e. wrong to enslave a single human be- 
ing, at the outset, but right now to keep millions in 
chains ! 

He says that he fuels a ‘ delicacy [meaning a low 
and vulgar prejudice] towards his brethren of the 
darker which he cannot overcome.’ Quite 
Christ-like !—excellent in the * pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah (!) in New-York’! 


He enticingly says he enters into the discussion, 
‘in no spirit of hostility to the South—with no dispo- 
sition to resort to harsh and bitter revilings.’ Mag- 
nanimous man! thus to hope to propitiate the tyrants 
of the South, by slandering the disposition and spirit 
of the abolitionists! ‘I repudiate, utterly, the too 
common language of abuse adopted by the Abolition 
Societies.” For ‘abuse,’ read *God's eternal truth, 
uttered with plainness and fidelity’—which Dr. Dew- 
ey is no more able to bear than the southern broker 
in the trade of blood, ‘1 do not feel,’ he says, ‘ when 
I approach the men of the South, that I address a 
budy of reckless, ruthless oppressors.’ O no! It is in 
the spirit of liberty, as chivalric and honorable men, 
that they keep back the hire of the laborers, trample 
on the marriage institution, license all forms of iniqui- 
ty, wash their hands and garments in innocent blood, 
and chattelize those whom the great God has made 
but a little lower than the angels! ‘1 know,” he 
continues, ‘that the most graceful courtesies, [oh ! 
oh!) the most gracious hospitalities, the gentlest af- 
fections, flourish there’—meaning among the southern 
men-thieves and women-scourgers. ‘f know'—and 
now for a devout climax—‘ that it iea land FILL- 
ED WITH CHRISTIAN MEN AND WOMEN, 
and that they would not do any intentional wrong.’ 
Bat they do not know it is wrong to cojnmit all possi- 
ble outrages on the bodies, intellects and souls of 
their slaves! *They may have their faults [possi- 
bly !] as we have ours, They may err [but the sup- 
position is hardly allowable!) as we too may err 
[somewhat doubiful, too, here !] on this very subject. 
All human virtues and yices are more or less eircum- 
stantial.’ Hence, nobody isto blame, in particular, 
for any thing that is done——except the ‘abusive’ ab- 
olitionists, who ought to be given over to the buffet- 
ings of Satan! Now let us see the cunning caught in 
his own craft »—let us pare this paltry stuff 
with other declarations in the same discourse, Heur 
him !—‘I do say that, of all wrongs, SLAVERY 18 THE 
GREATEST. It denies to man his bumanity, and ali 
its highest and holiest rights. Aud of all slavery, the 
African is the most monstrous. * * I can bear 
every thing but that, with apparent equanimity. To 
be robbed and despoiled on the highway, or in my 
own dwelling ; to be circumyented, and cheated in 
trade ; to be slandered by the breath of malice, which 
poisons the atmosphere of life; these things, no 
doubt, it is hard enough to endure. But he who 
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neck, and holds we there at his wil) 
an affront, an indignity, which no 
religion—which nothing but utter b 
tolerable.’ [3 not thata fine Spas 
straight jacket, for oppression hay 
mad, (that's his text, Ecclesiastes 
not be safe to let him ran at Jar : 
him rave again! ‘If 1 must be fanatical let 
for man, and not against him > let me be fanati 

his rights, and not against his rights; let ra ae 
ical for human brotherhood, and not for ve He faa, 
dage.” There—that settles the question oe 4 
ity—off with him to the Charlestown or = ™ 
Asylum ! iy 

In a Note appended to this Discourse, D 

refers to his former Lecture on « Americas M. a 
Manners,’ and says ‘ there is no discrepane, Pha 
that Lecture and the present Discourse. ’ betweea 
take him at his word, That Leety oF had 
pudent attempt to shield the entire slave Pi th 
condemnation, to decry the efforts of the shes, _ 
and to propitiate the good will of the blood — 
men of the South. It excited general ag 
and regret, not only among the friends of z 
but even among Dr, D's admirers, on both sj “ 
Atlantic, This Discourse he claims to 
principle and design. ‘The bare fact t 
slaves, or that we do not emanci 
ately,’ he insists does not justly subject the 

to the ‘charge of immorality’! ! {1¢ has ma, 
mistaken his calling asa teacher of an 
pecially as ‘pastor of the Church of the 
and he had better unfrock himself at op 
Lecture and Discourse it may traly be 
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Transfer of the Emancipator, 

In the Anti-Slavery Standard of the 26th ult, ; 
letter from John Jay, of New-York city, in ae 
tries to exculpate himself from the charge of hae 
connived at a fraudulent act, in the transfer oa 
Emancipator to the Executive Committee of the Cit 
Anti-Slavery Society, of which Mr. Jay was then , 
President. As Mr, Quincy hay fully sphaied 
this letter, [nee another column,} | propose here 
merely to give Mr. Jay’s defence, as contained sub. 
stantially in the following Propositions :— 

That the overture for the transfer was made by 
Executive Committee of the American A. 8. So 
through the Publishing Agent; 

That the matter was referred with power to a sud. 
committee of five, of which he (Mr. Jay) was chair. 
man: 

That this committee had three several Meetings on 
the subject, and, afier due deliberation, Unhesitatiog. 
ly accepted the tranfer of the Emancipator, on the 
terms proposed’ : 

That he believes that those with whom he Associated 
were governed by the single desire to do what ti ey 
thought their duty, and to advance the aboliti he 
cause : 

That had he believed that the National Commities 
were acting in bad faith toward the American Society, 
or that any members of the City Committee were in 
league with them to perpetrate a fraud, he would have 
exposed ‘such wicked machinations’ : 

That the Board of the City Society was waited upon 
by a committee, consisting of Ellis Gray Loring, 
Thomas Earle, and others, in the name of the Parent 
Society, who stated that ‘the Executive Committee 
had acted fraudulently in transferring the Emancips. 
tor, and that the City Society had become pares | 
the fraud by accepting the transfer ;’ and they, there 
fore, asked its re-transfer, on the ground that the So 


@ 


the 
ciety, 


ciety had, in its corporate capacity, disapproved of the 
act, and demanded that it should be annulled: 

That the Board replied in writing to the effect 
that they had confidence in the integrity of the geo 
tlemen by whom the transfer to them had been made 
[and none, of course, in the veracity of the America 
Society !]—and that, at the approaching annual meet 
ing of the New-York City Society, they would sub 
mit to them the request of the American Society, and 
their reasoning in support of it—‘ as eocording to tha 
reasoning, it was only by the City Society in its cor 
porate cupacity, that a re-transfer could be rightfully 
made’!!! 

This is the whole of Mr, Jay's extraordinary de 
fence; and, whether it be viewed in a moral or legs 
aspect, it certainly * makes a bad matter worse.’ W 
commend Mr. Quincy's examination of it to the can 
did consideration of all upright men. 

One word as to the transfer of the Emancipator 
That it was a most needless and unjustifiable act, 8 
made in the spirit of personal enmity and sectaria 
desperation, is ag certain as any act ever perpetrated 
—for, 

1. It took place only three or four weeks before tl 
annual meeting of the American Society. 

2. It was made by those who anticipated, at ta 
meeting, their dismissal from office by the Society 
which anticipation was fully realized. 

3. It was made by those who, on finding that the 
were in a minority, immediately formed a rival orgat 
ization, and who have since left no means untried (1 
destroy the original Society. 

4. It was thade in behalf ofa Society, whose incom 
that year was upwards of FORTY SEVEN THOU 


SAND DOLLARS, having a national supervis® 
hundred 


over the anti-slavery movement, and having 
Stat 


of auxiliary societies in all parts of the free 
to a petty City Society, without funds, and with” 
influence!!! 

5. It was made on the pretence that the Execut" 
Commitice could not raise or be responsible for ™ 
sum of $300, to pay for printing three additions! ov 
bers of the paper !—ata time when the property 8 
the Society, according to their own valuation, amour 
ed to $18,350,86—from which deduct the sums owe 
by the Society, amounting 10 $6,590,74—leaving 
balance in its favor of $11,760,12 !!—and ot the “ 
meeting, too, when the sum of EIGHT HUNDRED fe 
LARS was appropriated toward defraying the expe® 
of Messre. Birney and Stanton to the London Ost 
vention—the misrepresentatives of the National © 
ety on that occasion, 

6. It was made by those who succeeded in divid 
the American Society, and exciting afresh peer 
ry and sectarian enmity against it, fur the x 
pious reason that Assy Keicey was nominale . 
committee !—thus, in the language of the secede 
‘throwing a fire-brand into anti-slavery wih y* 
going contrary to the Scriptures and the usages . 
civilized world—and tending to destroy the on 
female anti-slavery action’ tt [Mem —The ¢ "° 
ey of Abby Kelley, in particular, since that 1 ae 
been very much impaired, as the eat 
Church and State, in view of her Jabors, allect 
demonstrate !] 

7. It was made by those, who, af 
cause they could not subjugate the anti-slav 
to the decrees of their one central power, 
cool effrontery to say, in their ‘ ee Z 
Friends of the Anti-Slavery Cause throug ste 
United Siates and the World '—* An cv 
formity of action, @ subjugation of the vir ia 
anti-slavery hosts to the decrees of one cen! 

a necessity to fullow the ey 
leader, or to spend our breath io * 
iiss gasmhons with ourselves, cumprare ; 
plun of operations.’ This cauta " peat 
earthly leader, and about personal ~~ caso 
uttered in a jealous and venomous _. Cane 
self, because they had failed to drive me ane me 
slavery ranks,—an object of vast a pppoe 
success, as they deemed it A pro-slave yo, te 
church had been clamoring for my 007 eet 
ery being, ‘ Hang Garrison,’ or § a aed 
board,’) and promising, in case it swat 
to join the anti-slavery movement; a 
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In their Address, 


rican Seciety. 


e Ame 
1s We wish to be understood dis- 
ly said— 
: will be no part of our design to break 
izations in Church or State, [po mat- 
, rg nie ur 


; y they may be '} but only to wake 
alaver ney 


tos to the usual forme of social ac- 
e imps 4 . ; 
are now endeavoring to destroy both 
ev 
; D cratic parties, (or, more troly, the 
7. .y continue in * christian fellow- 
very religious se¢ ts of the country. 
n all the powers of darkness were 
when a 
aracter and plotting for my overthrow, 
y cnara . 
aif 


Joa that the anti-slavery cause would 
exist,) because those w ho were laboring 
sncuusly adopted resolutions, and gave 
feelings,in warmcommendation of my 

ng personal eulogy for personal defa- 
ecedeé - were greatly shocked at such a 
cuan-worsuip’—and Joshua Leavitt in 
yho turns pale with disgust every time he 
{ in my praise—though a more ser- 


« parasite than he has shown himself | 


nually puffing James G. Birney by the| 


rue JUST,’ and exalting him as *THE 
n, and lauding his portrait as that of a 


i resor 


ling 


ny opini 





i-Slavery Convention in Portland. 
, years 
pposition to American slavery and its 


Colonization Society. 


1 few days, I have not had an opportuni- 


my Visit. 
ces im all the North, owing to commer, 

s and cowardice, as well as to a servile 

d and church. Ut is not long since Stephen 
near losing hie life at the hands of a 

s mob in that city ; bat, recently, anti-slave- 
hae made some impression on the mind of the 
there is much less disposition to mob down 


og than formerly. 


y morning, I left Boston to attend the Con- 


_which was advertised as a three days’ meet- 


sther was most unpropilious, the wind 
' 


singa violeat gale, and the rain pouring down 


ilenry Clapp, Jr. and C. L. Remond aceom- 


but we found on our arrival, that none of 


eakers who were expected had arrived--bro. 


the regret of all, being confined to bis bed | 


1 by sickness. Our indefatigable friend 
sN. Bufflum, of Lynn, came down in the even- 
n 

As collection of people had met in the fore- | 
e City Hall, which was considerably in- 

the afternoon, when remarks were made by 
Chipp and myself. Just before the adjournment, 
was received from the Mayor by our esteemed 
Oliver Dennet, stating that the hall could not 
by us in the evening, becauee certain persons 
rtised to speak, whose names were not | 

him when application was made for it! 

ed Wendell Phillips and myself; but who 

il objects of his fear or dislike, he did 

ify. I believe those whose names were spec- 
ithe handbills were W. Phiilips, W. L. Gar 
wo, N. P. Rogers, Abby Kelley, Frederick Douglass, 
JN. Buffum,—not one of whom happened to be 
tat that time, except myself! Perhaps Re-! 
name was used instead of Douglase’s—I am 
The reading of the Mayor's letter ex- 
nflicting emotions of indignation, pity and 
ss, on the part of the audience, and led to 
ing remarks from our friend Clapp on the 

id tyranny of its author. I proposed in 

that a committee should be appointed to 
Mayor, to learn who were the monstrous 

-eyed Cyclops among us, of whom he 

s sorely afraid, and to ascertain whether we 
allowed to occupy the hall that evening, pro- 

we would guarantee to put a gag into their 
s,or hang padlocks on their lips, or exclude 


tarmis from the premises. Was there ever 
try act committed, than the sending of that 
er, with the paltry reason contained in it? 
lience felt as one mar,in regardto it, and 
nously resolved that they would not meet in 
ul again, (the Mayor did not object to our hav- 
he day-time, being evidently afraid of a mob 
evening, and therefore actuated by fear rather 
nalice,) as a matter of condescension ; but as the 
slorm continued violently, and no other hal! 
readily be procured at that late hour, it was vo- 
sadjourn until the next morning. 
jo Saturday morning, the Convention met in Con- 


Hall, a very neat and commodious room, though 


ge as the City Hall, and remained in session, | 
- . . | 
ecessary adjournment from time to time, until 


y evening, at 10 o'clock. Of what transpired 


‘several meetings, I can give no account this} 


*; bat let this suffice now—the proceedings ex- 
in intense interest, the attendance was large, 
veyond the capacity of the hall during the even- 
ever was Portland so hopefuily stirred up in 
nti-slavery movement, a great work 

ne in the cause ot God and Liberty. 
he resolutions discussed at the meetings, 
Clapp, Jr., C.L. Remond, W. L. Garrison, 


eing the principal speakers,) a perusal of 


will enable the reader to form some opinion of | 


d extent of the discussion :— 
Resolved, That if the anti-slavery cause be the 
of liberty and emancipation to all who are 
g'n slavery, thea whoever intelligently opposes 
‘indifferent to its success, has no right to the 
' Christian or humane man; and whatever 
rly stands in the way of its progress, or as- 
0 have some higher and nobler object in view, 
‘gerous to the country in which it exists, and 
¢ abhorred and repudiated by all the friends 
the human race, 

* Resolved, That the existence of slavery is in- 
e witha republican government—is funda- 
y and unceasingly at war with it—is the pros- 
| human rights, and, consequently, the 

tof all human interests. 
woived, That the enslavement of three mil- 


' the people of this country settles beyond} 
Stroversy this fact—that the government of| 
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6. Resolved, therefore, That the motto adopted by 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, * No Union with 
Slaveholders,’ is based on reason, justice and human- 
ity,and shonld become the rallying-ery of all abolition- 
ists, and be common ground for efficient co-operation 
against slavery, for all those who mean to live for 
freedom, and to perish (if need be) in ita defence. 

7. Resolved, That, whatever may be the holiness 
of this first day of the week, it is lawful to do well on 
it; that to seek the deliverance of the captive, and 
the promotion of liberty, jastice and humanity, is in 
the highest sense to do well ; that any views of this 
day which du not sanction the consecration of it to 
the relief of our suffering fellow-men, are the off- 
spring of bigotry and superstition ; and that none bat 
pharisees and hypocrites will say of him who heals 
the diseased, or does any other merciful act, on this 
day,—t This man is not of God—he keepeth not the 
Sabbath day.’ 





Case of Jonathan Walker. 

The subscribers, deeply feeling that the ease of 
Capt, Walker, who has recently been piratically 
taken by a Southern wrecker, and has since been con- 
fined in Pensacola jai!, in entire opposition to the 
laws of the United States, demands that the sovereign 
voice of Massachusetts should arise in his bebalf, and 
in support of subverted law, have mado arrangements 
with LORING MOODY, Esq., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Citizens of Harwich upon the subject, to go, 
for the two or three following months, as agent 
through various Counties in our State ; and they con- 
fidently hope that all the friends of true liberty will 


| aid him and them in their parpose. They fervently 
have elapsed since I first lectured in| 


call upon ALL, without distinction of party, to look 
at this subject seriously, in all its bearings, and to 
give Mr. Moopy an opportunity of telling his simple 
and deeply interesting story. They furthermore hope 
that funds, without measure, will be forthcoming 
from every man, woman and child, who have a far- 
thing to spare, to aid this righteous cause. 

Money will be needed for the assistance of Captain 
Walker during his trial ; to test the important ques- 
tions which the ease involves, by an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and for sustain- 
ing his numerous family, now deprived of their only 
means of support. 

As the subscribers have learned, with much plea- 
sure, that Commitiees have been appointed in several 
towns in Plymouth County, they propose the follow- 
ing order for meetings, and they hereby request the 
friends in different towns to make arrangements, 
whereby Mr, Moovy may be amply accommodated ; 
and they hope that, if possible, he may be conveyed 
from town to town, free of expense. 

Further arragements will be announced in other 
counties, as soon as they can be made. 


Hingham, Monday, Oct. 14. 
Abington, Tuesday, do. 15, 
East Abington, Wednesday, do. 16. 
Hanover, “hursday, do. 17. 
Hanson, Friday, do. 18, 
North Bridgewater,Saturday, do. 19, 
Duxbury, Monday, do, 2. 
Kingston, Tuesday, do, 22. 
Plymouth, Wednesday, do, 23. 
Sandwich, Thursday, do, 24. 
Fairhaven, Friday, do. 25. 
New-Bedford, Saturday, do. 26, 
Nantucket, Monday, do, 28, 


Hi. J. BOWDITCH, 
H. W. WILLIAMS, 
For the Committee at Harwich. 
P.S. Any donations in money or in clothing for 
the family of Capt. W. will be received by the sub- 
scribers, and forwarded as directed. 





Letter from Richard Allen. 
Dustin, 9th mo. 17th, 1844. 
Myr Dear Garrison: 

Since I last addressed thee, mony and important oc- 
currences have taken place, and though my pen has 
iong been idle, yet the march of events has sped for- 
ward,—what if I say with more than railroad speed ? 
With us, the oecurrences of the past six months, the 
impeachment, imprisonment, and triumphant libera 
tion of O'Connell, have done the work of years; 
while, with you, the demon of slavery has received 
further death-wounds, and, I have faith to believe, 
hastes to his final overthrow. 

It was not my lotto be present at the extraordinary 
scenes which took place at the liberation of O'Con- 
nell, but the accounts which we both read in common 
show the popular enthusiasm to have been almost 
without precedent. Much as there is inthe doings 
of the last fortnight amongst us, to amaze, to instruct, 
and to gratify, to my mind the deep abiding of the 
people in the * moral power doctrine,’ the absence of 
any attempt at disorder, the incontrovertible proof, 
given by the members of the government, too, that 
tHey felt that the peace principle would be maintain- 
ed inviolate, by taking no step by military or civil 
display to overawe the populace, is infinitely the most 
cheering; and earnestly do I krope, that the example 
which is now being set in Ireland, of eschewing all 
but moral power, may be more and more firmly up- 
held by her, and serve as a beacon to reformers, the 
world over. 

I have said I was not present to witness the stir- 
ring events which have taken place here within the 
last fortnight. It was in consequence of having ta 
ken a ramble to the Continent, with my wife. We 
crossed Belgium, and visited its interesting and unti 
quated old cities, ascended the Rhine, and passed 
through its beautiful scenery ; from thence to Frank 
ford, Heidelberg, Baden and Strasburg, and then re 
turned by way of Holland. In such a journey, there 
is much of interest, the great drawback being our in 
ability to understand the language of those amongst 
whom we were located. But every where we saw 
abundant proofs of the desolating effects of war, both 
in bye-gone times and at later periods, We walked 
over the field of Waterloo, visited the litle church of 
the village, which bears sad and abundant testimoni- 
als of the carnage which took place ; and I thought, 
as I looked over the long list of names chiselled on the 
marble slabs, how many young and talented men, who 
might have truly exalted their country, were sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of insensate ambition,—how many 
fell 1ncioriousLy, engaged in forwarding Satan's 
kingdom, whose names might have gone down to pos- 
terity as honored asa Howard's or a Clarkson’s, bad 
their talents been devoted as Heaven intended them, 
instead of having been prostituted to the science of hu- 
man butehery. 

Abundant testimonials we saw, too, of the truth 
of the adage, that ‘ they who take the sword shall per- 
ish by the sword.’ Every where were the ancient 
strong holds in ruins, while the villages which tary 
were raised to protect, remain; many of them doubt. 
less scathed, but still the hand of peaceful industry bas 
repaired the loss. 

But I must say a word more about home. Tee- 
totalism still flourishes. ‘ Father Mathew’ is as inde- 
futigable as ever, and we have a worthy follower of 
his here, inthe person of another Roman Catholic 
clergyman, Jno. Spratt. He has been holding a series 
of open air * monster’ meetings, during the summer, at 
which thousands have taken the pledge. Henry C. 
Wright, James Haughton, Richard Webb, and myself, 
were at one last first «day evening, which was highly 
satisfactory, and very largely attended. It was cheer- 
ing to see the number of children who were joining 
the ranks. 

Henry C. Wright is with us, snd very pleasant 
company he is. He has told so fully about the wa- 
ter cure himself, that 1 need hardly add more than to 
say, that keis one of the most striking proofs of its ef- 
ficacy that could be desired, He is now a strong, 
athletic man, the picture of liealth. He intends soon 
to be in an active field of labor again. At present, he 
is very closely engaged, writing. 

Farewell, In baste, 
Affectionately thine, 
RICHARD ALLEN. 
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Letters from Henry C. Wright. No. IV. 
Dean Gananison : 

I wish to send you an account of my travels through 
Austria, Tyrol, Switzerland, and down the Rhine, 
across Belgium, to London, My journal ix kept in 
pencil marks, and is written in the coach, in the cars, 
in steam-boats, in hotels, in the markets, in the bar- 
racks, in the churches, in the streets, in the woods, 
on mountains, and in valeys; giving an account of 
men and things as they passed befure me, and of the 
impressions mude on my mind by what J saw and 
heard at the time, and dated jn all sorts of places. 1 
will transmit it to you, some in the form of letters, 
addressed to yourself or others, and some in the jour- 
nal form, as jt js written. 
you see fit, 


Use what J write to you as 


From my Journal. 
Grarrennerc, July 3, 1844, 2 
Wednesday morning, 3 o'clock. 

Am sitting on my sofa, by my table, near a window, 
looking out upon the distant mountains, on which I 
see deep winter snow. Many hours have I spent in 
this little snug corner—some in misery, some in joy. 
My things are all packed, and I am prepared to leave 
this spot forever, ina few moments. I have taken 
three tumblers of water—have drank five on an 
everuge every morning before breakfast, for the 
Jast six months. I look around my room—at my 
stove, my table, my chairs, my bureau, and my bed 
where I have so often slept and been packed up in 
wet sheets, I look at the pegs where J have so often 
hung my clothes when I have come in from my walks, 
dripping wet—upon the line where my wet sheets 
have hung to dry. I look upon all the rude and 
rough furniture of my room with a melancholy inter- 
est. I sit here and muse over my earthly destiny, 
past, present, and tocome. The past bas been a va- 
ried and an active one. Ihave been, during the last six 
months, like a vessel that has been shattered by the 
ocean storms and billows, bauled up in the dock to 
undergo repairs, and is repaired, and is about to be 
again launched upon the deep, to be tempest-tossed 
and driven. I lave been laid up in port, perfectly 
secluded amid these wild mountains of Silesia, beyond 
the reach of the storms that convulse the great world 
of nations and kingdoms, undergoing repairs. I am 
now ready to be launehed, once more, upon life's 
stormy sea, to meet whatever Heaven shail see fit to 
send. It is a sweet, bright morn. The movntain 
tops where I have often walked are this moment light- 
ed up with the rising sun. Laurence, my bath-man, 
who has tended me with all possible cure and kind- 
ness, is calling me to come, as the carriage is ready, 
and my two companions, to be, are wailing outside. 

Gotpernstein, 7 o'clock, A. M, 

Left Graefenberg at half past 4. Laurence took my 
baggage down with a most sorrowing face. I put on 
my cap, took my red Silesian umbrella and Gruefen- 
berg cane, tied together, and my overcoat and green 
bag, came to the door of my room, stopped, turned, 
and cast a last glance on all around; then turned my 
back on it forever; came down the rude stairs, down 
which I had so often passed, packed up in my blanket 
and wet sheet, to go to the cold bath, and up wiich I 
had so often ran with a dry sheet wrapped about me, 
afier having plunged into cold water; came out at the 
passage way, where I had so often met my pet chil- 
dren, and played with them. As I came out the 
door, the coachman took my baggage, and Laurence, 
my dath-man, took my hand, kissed it, and bathed it 
with his tears, and gave me his blessing—a brother's 
parting blessing. Dear fellow! he felt it bard to lose 
sight, forever, of the form that he had nursed and 
cared fur so long and so kindly. At that moment, 
Humanity asserted her prerogative in us both, and 
overleaped all the miserable and wicked distinctions 
of rank or station. God be thanked, that there are 
moments when the heart heeds not the customa aud 
fashions of this world, but pours out its sympathies 
and affections upon human beings, without restraint. 
{ am often disgusted at myself, but never more so 


than at this parting. Human beings seem ashamed 
to have it thought that they are human. Bat there is 


divinity in tears. Why should we wish to stifle the 
best part of our nature ? 

After leaving Graefenberg, we came on through 
Lindaveize to this place. This isa village, about 10 
We stopped at the only ho- 
tel in the place, to feed the horses and get some 
breakfast. I am now sitting in the great room, that 
serves for the bar-room, the dining-room, the kitchen, 
the parlor, and bed-room. The room is large, and 
the walls and beams as black as they can be with 
smoke and soot. A board bench, fastened to the wall 
all around the room, except in the side where the 
door is, and in the corner where the stove is. Four 
wooden tables, perfectly rough, and black with grease 
and smoke, are standing around, made fast to the 
floor. A few chairs, with board seats to them; the 
floor mueh resembling a barn floor, covered with thick 
dirt and litter; a brawny-armed, square-built young 
woman, churning, spattering the cream over herself 
and the flour. Called for some bread and butter, and 
cold water. The landlady, thick as long, nearly, put 
on a loaf of bread, made of barley and rye, and black, 
and some milk, and water. I sit by the table, writing, 
while my companions are eating their black bread. 
The landlady has just said to me, ‘ You write no 
good.’ * Nothing very bad,’ I said,‘ 1 am only sketch- 
ing down this room and its contents... * Are you put- 
ting me down there ?’ she asked, laughing. ‘A little 
bit of you,’ I said, *I can’t get much of you into my 
wee book. You are too big to be booked.’ She stood 
leaning her hard fists upon the table, looking at us 
very quietly and complacently, as we made way with 
our bread and butter. 

Hawsporr, 10 o'clock, A. M. 
20 miles from Graefenberg. } 

I am in a large room atan inn, much resembling 
that at Goldernstein, only much larger. Over head, 
huge beams appear, blackened with soot, and com- 
pletely festooned with cobwebs, in which are hanging 
a grand array of living spiders und dead flies. Pic- 
tures, black with soot, are around the room, repre- 
senting Irish p ts, Scatch p ts, English peas- 
ants, Swiss peasants, German peasants, and Welch 
peasants. The English peasants look the must stupid 
and oppressed ofall. A huge picture of the Virgin, 
with the infant Jesus in her arms, and a large cross 
with the image of Christ hanging on it, are in one 
corner. These are to be seen in nearly every house 
in Silesia, of rich and poor. “Before the Virgin and 
the cross, the children are madeto kneel daily, and 
say their prayers. Six tables are around the room, 
with bage benches made fast to the wall. A huge 
rusty iron lamp, pendant from a huge beam overhead, 
by a rusty chain, to enlighten the brains of the guests, 
wheo darkened by tobacco smoke and beer; an old 
clock, well plastered over by flies, and compietely 
lung around by a net-work of spiders’ webs, in which 
are dangling numerous victims by the neck. Truly is 
the spider a common hangman. But he has more sense, 
and more sympathy for his kind, than to hang spiders. 
It is for man to hang, behead, and butcher his kind. 
These hotels, in the little villages of Silesia, are queer 
things. It is amusing enough to see the dignity and 
independence with which the landlady presides over 
the whole, in doors and out. For every sort of work 
is managed by the women here. They manage the 
world much better than the men can. 

Hlave just had a warm discussion about distributing 
the soil among many owners. ‘ Do the people about 
here generally own the land on which they live and 
work ?° Lasked. * They do,’ said one—t most all own 
little plats of land, where they can raise their food, 
and from which none lave a right to drive them.’ 
* The coantry t be prosperous,’ I said, * where 
the laborers are mere tenants, or hirelings. They be- 
come of necessity servile—mere appendages to their 
landlords and employers, Where this is the case, 
men live by sufferance on the land, and if they do not 
as their managers and Jandlords say, they are driven 
out to starve or freeze, or to leave the country. 


miles from Graefenberg. 























Liberation of Daniel O’Cennell. 
Prisox or Danret. O'ConnEtt, 
Aug. 23, 1844. 
To Maria W, Carman: 

Dear Frizsp—Here I am in the prison of O'Con- 
SELL. This is his levee day, and multitudes, like my- 
self, have come in to see him. He has just made his 
appeerance; and a throng is around him—men, wo- 
men, and children. Multitades are on the outside of 
the prison wall, waiting till their turn shall come to 
enter and see him. Buta certain number can enter 
at atime. These shake hands, retire, and give place 
to others. O'Connell has on his Repeal cap and but- 
tov, and looks healthful and cheerful. He shakes 
hands, and saysa word to all, and kisses bis little 
children. Several of his litle grandchildren are now 
around him—hold of his bands, knees, and coat, and 
he is petting them. I have seen O'Connell address 
ing thousands in his study, bui I never saw him ap- 
pear more truly great than at this moment, sporting 
with these children. He is in prison treated more 
like a king on his throne, than like a ecouvicted 
conspirator. He lives and moves in state, the 
observed of all observers ; the admired of all admir- 
ers. Never did he hold a higher pla¢e in the esti- 
mation of Ireland, and of the whole kingdom, than 
now, shut up within these walls. Noone believes he 
has done any thing which he had not a perfect right 
todo. There is a deep feeling that he is a martyr to 
liberty of speech and of social meetings, to seek a 
peaceful redress of grievances. No man can come 
here, and feel that any disgrace can be attached to a 
prison. The result of his imprisonment is to make 
eriminal law and criminal courts contemptible, No 
one will deem any man guilty, b d 
by a criminal court. The general feeling is, that the 
teial by jury will become a mere farce, and no more 
security to human rights than trials by the ordeals of 
fire, water, or combat, if many more such decisions 
occur. It would do you good to be in this prison at 
this moment, and look on O'Connell, amid the thou- 
sands that come and go. 

I have just been to another part of the prison, to 
visit others confined here. I found near thirty poor 
maniacs confined here, near O'Connell's rooms, in the 
centre of the prison, where nothing can be seen by 
them but black, stone walls all aronnd, and a little 
spot of blue sky over head. Poor creatures! Their 
crime is, that they are maniacs ; and there they are 
walking about, wringing their hands, crying, moan- 
ing, crouching down in the dirt, chattering, howling. 
To pass from the royal state in which O'Connell 
lives in this Richmond, or Harold's Cross prison, to 
the gloom and wretchedness in which these poor ma- 
niacs are confined, is painfully impressive. These 
maniacs are fellow-beings, children of a common 
Father, as well as O’Connell, and need human sym- 
pathy, and the comforts of light, and cheerful and 
comfortable apartments, far more; but none care for 
them. 

And this is buman justice! The justice meted 
out by human government! Seize, try and convict 
one man of what the government regards as the fuul- 
est crime—let him go from the criminal court imme- 
diately after_conviction, in royal state, through the 
kingdom to parliament, to make laws for the govern- 
ment which he is convicted of attempting to destroy 
—then, after some months, shut him up in prison, to 
live like a prince; and seize and condemn a poor 
manine to a loathsome cell, because he is sinitten of 
God, and bereft of his reason! This is the justice of 
that God-ordained and God-approved (as Cheever & 
Co. say) institution, called human government, that 
is to do such wonders for this world! Instr ts of 
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in the crowd close to O'Connell's chariot, and saw 
the expressions of his face, and heard the shouts and 
roar of the people. Not less than 200,000 were in 
that mighty throng. O'Connell was king of Dublin 
this day. Policemen and soldiers were powerless, 
and kept aloof. Never was O'Connell's power felt as 
it has been this day. Never has he held such a Re- 
peal meeting as this. I cannot put on paper my feel- 
ings and views of this scene. My heart was with the 
people. 

* This must strike terror into the hearts of Ireland's 
enemies,’ said one, as he heard the shoutings. ‘No 
minister dare now advise the Queen not to give us 
Repeal," said another, ‘The bird has flown, thank 
God,’ said another, as O'Connell mounted the chariot 
at the prison-gate. * Nothing left here now, close the 
gate.’ *No king ever got such an expression,’ said 
one, asthe shouts arose. ‘Here comes all your fa- 
thers—glory to him,’ shouted a woman near me— 
meaning the father of you all. AsI went up to the 
prison in the forenoon, passing through a back lane, I 
saw a little ragged boy washing his feet in a puddle of 
water. ‘What are you splashing there for?’ I asked. 
‘I'm washing my feet, and mother is to paton my 
clean clothes, and I'm going up to take O'Connell out 
of prison, and bring him home," said the boy. ‘ Have 
you a Repeal button?’ I asked. ‘Yes,’ said he. ‘I 
hope you are a tvetotaller too” I said. ‘Yes,’ said 
the tittle fellow, * Tam Dan O'Connell's man, and Fa- 
ther Mathew's man.” 

O'Connell is free! This is the one idea that pos- 
sesses the people. Repeal they think is at hand, and 
Repeal is to give them food and raiment. What is to 
be O’Connell’s next move, none can tell; but he was 
never in a position so favorable to shake the kingdom, 
as he is at this moment, and he will use his power. 
Repeal is the polar star of Ireland. Repealers have a 
right to what they ask; but, after all, it only amounts 
to takimg power out of one set of hands, to put it into 
another. But I cannot enlarge. All hearts are full 
here to night with * O'Connell is free,’ and I envy not 
the man who does not rejoice at it. 

Thine, H. C. WRIGHT. 





The American Union. 

fn the name of all our readers, we return most 
hearty thanks to our valued friend Henry C. Wright, 
for his highly interesting and graphic epistles. The 
following extract is taken from the last letter we have 
received from him. It is comprehensive, and to the 
point, on the Disunion Question. 

“Tam engaged in putting notes of my discussions 
and observations in Austria into shape; and if it is 
thought best, shall publish a volume of it before I 
leave England. 

Did ever any thing transcend the weakness of Ger- 
rit Smith’s Argument on the Constitution! Dear Gar- 
rison, this battle about the Union will bring down 
upon you more odium than any thing you ever did, 
unless it was non-resistance. But I am sure you are 
on the Rock of Ages in this thing. That the Con- 
stitution was designed to sustain slavery, till the South 
was ready to abolish it, is evident from the uniform 
practice of legislation, court decisions, and public acts 
of those who framed it, from the time they framed it 
till they went to meet the victims of that document, at 
Heaven's tribunal. The reasopings of Gerrit Smith, 
of Bradburn, of Earle, and of all on that side, not 
only prostrate dll human governments, originating in 
social compacts, and establish pure despotism, destroy- 
ing all constitutional barriers to tyranny, assuming to 
follow theit own wills, as political law, in governing ; 
but they sap the foundations of social contracts and 





violence and blood are they, and are, to human be- 
ings, what wolves are to lambs. Prisons, stone walls, 
and iron grates and gates, means of restoring intellect- 
ual, moral and spiritual soundness tomen! As well 
look to arsenic to restore liealth to the body. 


Sept. 5, 1844. Thursday Night, Dublin. 

I have just come in from a stroll ubout the city. 
News came this evening, that the Law Lords in Lon- 
don had reversed the deeiwiens of the court that tried 
O'Connell. All the proceedings are annulled, the 
conviction aud impri nt pron d illegal and 
unjust, and the monster meetings pronounced to be 
constitutional, and O'Connell! and his fellow-prisoners 
innocent. I was passing by the Bank, the old Par- 
liament house. Thousands of men, women and child- 
ren came rushing past, throwing up their caps and 
bonnets, huzzaing, and shouting, and running frantic. 
I knew not then of the cause. * What does all this 
mean?’ said I to one of the crowd. * O'Connell is 
free! Haven’t you heard?’ and on he rushed. A 
ragged, miserable little girl—no bonnet on, hair 
Sireaming in the wind—rushed by me, crying out to 
a playmate—‘ Have you heard the glorious, immortal 
news?’ On they rushed, shouting, ‘Our glorious, 
immortal Liberator is free!’ I was carried along with 
the shouting group. They all seemed frantic with 
joy. Those who had no caps nor hats to swing and 
throw up, waved the tattered skirts of their old 
coats, gowns and cloaks. One old woman, withered 
and shrivelled and bent all up, in her frantic exstacy, 
could get hold of nothing to swing, reached up her 
bare, withered arm, and seized the hat ofa well- 
dressed gentleman who was pushing his way past her, 
pulled it off, and swung it about her head, and gave 
three cheers and huzzas for the Liberator ; then cool- 
ly replaced the fat again on his head—the gentleman 
folding his arms, and letting the old woman swing 
his hat to her heart's content. 


Sept. 7, 1844. Saturday Night, Dublin. 

Such a day as this, Dublin, probably, never saw be- 
fore, nor will see again. O°Connell has been taken 
from his prison, where he was confined 100 days, and 
conducted to his house in Merrion square, in the city. 
Atl0, A. M. the procession, arrangements for which 
had been made yesterday, and notice given all around 
the city and for 50 miles in the country, was formed 
at Merrion square—thence to march to the prison, 
with a triumphal chariot fur the occasion, for O'Con- 
nell. I went to the prison at 11 1-2, and stood on the 
platform of the prison gate. The governor of the pris- 
on, Daniel O'Connell, junior, and others of O"Con- 
nell's intimate friends, were there. The crowd gath- 
ered about the door, consisted of many thousands ; 
and never did I see a multitude so completely absorb- 
ed in one subject. At 12, the procession began to 
move past the prison, ae it came up from Merrion 
square. ‘Two hours I stood there, amid the dense 
crowd, to see the procession pass, with banners and 
bands of music, of all the leading trades of Dublin and 
vicinity. At 2, the Car of O'Connell, it being nearly 
the last in the procession, came up befure the gate. 
Two armed chairs, mounted high above all others. 
Then O'Connell came out of his prison, mounted the 
Car, took off his cap—Repeal cap—swung it round 
with his right hand, and waved his left band toward 
the prison, as if bidding it adieu. There lie stood on 
high, conspicuous to all, amid the frantic yells and 





shouts of 100,000 human beings. The procession | . 


started—O'Connell in one chair, his son John by him 
in another, in the same chariot. A roar of the multi- 
tude arose, as he started. He arose again, waved his 
hat and hand to the gloomy prison. The procession 
moved round part the Royal Barracks, the Court 


. house where he was tried and convicted, past the Par- 


liament house or Bank. As it past the barracks, the 
carriage stopp o'C il arose, pointed to the 
multitude of soldiers that were on the wails and bar- 
racks—as if to say to them, ‘Your trade of blood is 
useless here.’ As he passed the Court house, he stop- 
ped, took off his hat, and pointed to the building as if’ 
to say—‘ They will never put me there again.” Sucha 
look he gave that prison as none but O'Connell could 
give—so full of scorn, and cunning, and contempt, and 
fun. As the procession passed the house of the fore- 
man of the picked jury that convicted him, the multi- 
tude groaned and hissed, As he passed the Bank, he 

stopped, and waved his hat to that, and extended his. 
hand, as if to say—t We'll soon have our Parliament 
back again.’ For nearly two miles, | was swept 











promi between man and man. They say—no re- 
gard is to be had to the intentions of its framers, in 
their construction of it—the avowed intentions, writ- 
ten on the face of the Constitution, and on all their 
subsequent lives, and on the uniform doings of the 


government formed under it. I am grieved and 


amazed to see the withering, blighting effect party | 


politics has upon the moral perceptions of these men.’ 





Walker Meetings in Plymouth County. 
Soutm Apixeton, Oct. 8, 1844. 
Dear Friexy. Garnison—As I am_ prevented by 
indisposition from giving an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Plymouth County Anti-Slavery Society, 
(which convened at Plymouth on Wednesday last,) in 
season fur this week's Liberator, permit me.to say that 
the Society unanimously recommend that meetings be 
held in each of the towns in the county, in behalf of 
Capt. Jonathan Walker and others now suffering im- 
prisonment in southern dungeons for performing deeds 
of Christian benevolence, in relieving suffering hu- 
manity. Committees were appointed in the several 
towns to make the necessary arrangements, and it is 
confidently hoped they will see the importance of 
prompt and decided action, on their part, to insure 
large gatherings, to aid and sympathize with the suf- 
ferers. 
‘Go seek him 'mid the dungeon’s gloom, 
And carry comfort there ; 
And on-the living in that tomb, 
Call blessings down by prayer.’ 
Respectfully, your friend, 
kn bebalf of the oppressed, 
8S. DYER, Sec. 





Adelphic Union Library Association. 
List or Orricers FoR THE ENsuinG YEAR. 
President—William C. Nell. 
Vice-Presidents—Thomas Jinnings, Jr. Jonas W. 
Clark. 
Secretary—Charles A. Battiste, 
Treasurer—Thomas Dalton. 
Librarian—Edward B. Lawton. 
Directors—Joel W. Lewis, William Junier. 
Curators—William H. Prescott, Charles F. Taylor. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1844. 





LF We have no further intelligence from those un- 
fortunate captives, Walker and Torrey ; but we are 
glad to perceive that public meetings are being held 
in their behalf, in various parts of the country. The 
following paragraph is from the pen of Jobn G. Whit- 
tier, editor of the Middlesex Standard :— 


i 
aod 6 comaltee of tre Coun: 
cil, at their chamber on the letinst. Ellis Gray Lo- 
ring, Esq., made a brief but touching statement of 
the facts in the case,—the unlawful seizure of Capt. 
W.—his cruel treatment in prison—the penalties of 
the barbarous code of Florida, branding and impris- 
onment which threatened him—his exc charac- 
ter, as pce and Christian, 2a Bip teene'es a 
logical a toshow exigen- 
cy wasone which justified Executive interference 
some sort. He was followed by Dr. Walter Chan- 
ning in an earnest and eloquent appeal, in behalf of 
our incarcerated fellow-citizen. Our representations 

Walker, 
his power for his relief. 
> minds Council 


‘The pain 


constitu- 


ness to doall in 





Ly The article on our last page, respecting the 
visit of Samuel! J. May to Newburyport, should be 
credited to the Essex County Washingtonian. 





> The sixth annual meeting of the American} 
Free Produce Association will be held in Philadel-| attendance the weekly sewing 
free is more than ever desirable, as the time 


phia on the 15th instant. 


7 my 





IF Kis calculated that the attendance at the Anti } 
Slavery Conventions, to be held in New-Bedford and] 


Fitehburg, on the 18th and 19th inst. will be large. 














THE ELEVENTH MASSACHUSETTS ANTI- 
SLAVERY FAIR. 


This Annual Bazaar deserves to be considered one 
of the institutions of the United States; and were we 

ve rnc sabe ana toe pe wri 

g igners to give our country credit accordingly. 
But it is “ the credit of van | at large, when 7 
human being holds steadily to a holy pu 
eleven consecutive years, th good report and 
evil report; (the former often the most dangerous to 
holy purposes ;) unwearied by toil, undismayed b 
Opposition, uninfluenced by the flow of time, whic 
wears away so many good intentions. We therefore 
feel free, seeing that the Bazaar is for the world’s cred- 
it, and the world’s benefit, to call upon all the world 
for aid as the time draws nigh. Especially to all ab- 
olitionists we would say, in the words of Paul, ‘I 
entreat ye, true velndliben: help those women 
which labored with me in ‘ec gospel, whose names 
are in the book of life.’ For eleven years, neither 
treachery, nor selfish indulgence, nof vanity, nor for- 
getfulnexs, nor sinful self-distrust have bad power over 
them to make them hold their names from the book 
of this soul-cheering existence. It is to them no self- 
denial now, no matter what they may once have count- 
ed it, or however the novice in the work may con- 
sider it. All other emotions seem unsatisfactory, in- 
sufficient, merely personal, 


‘ Compared with those high feelings which inspire 
The quid of the gift of Liberty.” 


What matters it to their hearts, or to the welfare o 
the slave, that what they do is little, if it be all they 
can? Is not the cup of cold water, given in the right 
spirit, still as significant of all that is good, and noble, 
and succeseful in life, as it was when the three friends 
of David bazarded their lives to draw it from the 
guarded well of Bethlehem, or when the Saviour be- 
stowed his benediction upon all who offer it? 

Let all, then, be up and doing. There are but 
about three months to pass between this time, and the 
week of the Fair. The prospect at present is that 
there will be a smaller, but more attractive exhibition 
than on any former occasion. A little zeal and dili- 
gence will remedy this deficiency in quantity, and 
make the amount equal to the beauty of the contribu- 
tions. We heartily thank each and all, ‘jointly and 
severally’ of the thirteen anti-slavery sewing circles 
in Worcester county, Massachusetts, who have an- 
nounced to us their intention of coming to our help. 
How much their letters only have cheered and helped 
us, they can never know, till they too shall have la- 
bored for a decade, in all the discouragement of lone- 
liness, and then begin to find that others’ hearts are 
not of stone, but are ready to nd to theirs, if 
they will but overcome their disinelination to make 
the appeal. 

An appeal like the one we have to make, who that 
would be thought human, will resist? It is for Free- 
dom !—the basis of all other things ;—the magnificent 

ound-tone in the music of haman life, without which, 

ife itself is asnaught. Enjoying it ourselves, can we 

be so base as to find our happiness complete, while a 
slave calls vainly to us for deliverance !—That were to 
confess ourselves unworthy of the blessing. 


7 The LIBERTY BELL, our little Anti-Slavory 
annual, will be published as usual, at the time of the 
Fair. All of whom we have promise of contributions 
for it, either literary or pecuniary, or who feel moved 
to aid it in either way, are requested to write or send 
immediately, to M. W. Chapman, 39 Summer-street, 
Boston ; as only an early preparation can ensure a 
satisfactory completion. 

Donations of money, articles, and of materials of 
all kinds to be used for the Fair, are asked with con- 
fidence of all who feel the slightest interest in the an- 
ti-slavery enterprise. Itis not a sect, buta PRINCI- 
PLE :—not a party, but a CAUSE. Address of the 
Committee, 142 Nassau-street, New-York, Office of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society ; or 25 Cornhill, 
Boston, Office of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 


ciety. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FAIR. 


All that has been said above, with reference to the 
contemplated Fair in Boston, may, with the same pro- 
priety, be said of the one to be held in Philadelphia. 
As the apostle of old said, * One Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism,’ so say abolitionists to-day, ‘ One heart and 
one cause, one suffering and one joy.’ All contri- 
butions for the Philadelphia Fair should be sent to 
No. 31 North Fifth-street, the Office of the vonage tt 
nia Anti-Slavery Society, or 142 Nassau-street, New~ 
York, Office of the Am. A. 8. Society. 





WORCESTER COUNTY NORTH ANTI-SLAVE- 
RY SOCIETY. 


This Socioty will hold a quarterly meeting at Fitch- 
burg, on Friday, Oct. 18th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. Wm. 


_ L. Garrison and Wendell Phillips have both promised 


to be present, (Providence porriee? William A. 
White has also been invited. Let us have a tremen- 
dous gathering of the uncompromising friends of the 
slave at Fitehburg. The present —— of — oman 
in Church and State, require us to speak out in thun- 
der tones fur poor crested vemunty_—* NO UNION 
WITH SLAVEHOLDERS!’ Merchants, Farmers, 
Mechanics of Worcester County—if your wives or 
childreu were suffering the awful doom of slavery, 
would you think it a burthen to leave your counting- 
room, your shop, or your farm, for a day or two, to plan 
measures for their deliverance? The —— will 
undoubtedly be one of thrilling interest to all who 
may attend. J. T. EVERETT, 
For the Society. 
Princeton, Oct. 6th, 1844. 





AWAKE FOR THE OPPRESSED!!! 

A Convention will be holden iu New-Bedford on 
the 19th and 20th of this month, to discuss the demer- 
its of American slavery. 

The friends in the neighboring towns are invited to 
meet at Liberty Hall, at half- 10 o’clock, A. M. 
with Edmund Quincy, C. L. Remond, Francis Jack- 
son, W. A. White, and Wendell Phillips, who are all 
expected to be present on the occasion. Let Bristol 
county awake for the bondman, and send forth a re- 


newed soynd—‘ No Union with Slaveholders, reli- 
giously or politically !’ 
Per order New-Bedford Anti-Slavery Society. 


Now-Bedford, Oct. 3, 1844. 





ESSEX COUNTY BOARD MEETING. 

A meeting of the Board of Managers of the Essex 
County A. rf Soviety will be holden at the house of 
J. Kenny, 32 South street, Salem, on ‘Tuesday, 15th 
inst. at 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M. 

The object of the meeting is to determine upon the 
time and place for bolding the next convention of the 
Society. 

A general attendance 


Salem, Oct. 4, 1844. 


is earnestly solicited. 
MARY P. KENNY, Sec. 





SALEM FEMALE A. 8. SOCIETY. 

A course of six Lectures will be delivered before 
the Salem Female A. 8. wn upon successive 
Sunday evenings, at Mechanic Hall. @ introducto-~ 
ry lecture will be given by the Rev. Joho Pierpont, of 

oston, Sunday evening, Oct. 20th, at 7 o'clock. 

The remainder of the course to be delivered by the 
following gentlemen, as follows, viz: 


Wendell Philips, 
Charles LL. Remond, Nov. 24th. 
A collection to defray the expense of the Hall, will 
be taken up. : 
All persons interested are cordially invited to at- 


tend. 
ELIZA J. KENNY, Recording Secretary. 
Salem, Oct. 11, 1844. 





NEW-ENGLAND NON-RESISTANCE SOCIETY. 
The Sixth Annual Meeting of the New-England 
Non-Resistance Society will be held in the city of 
Boston, on TUESDAY, the 29th of October, commen- 
cing at 10 A.M. A cordial invitation to be present 
on this interesting occasion is extended to persons of 
every sect, party, complexion and condition in the 
land. Especially is it enjoined on all the friends of 
on earth and good ca to mankind, ao all 
suitable arrangements to be in attendance at anni- 
versary. . ADIN BALLOU, President, 
Wu. Luorp Garrison, Cor. Sec, 
Boston Sept. 11, 1844. ; 


WEYMOUTH ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 

It has been found impossible to make preparation 
for this Fair quite so early as was at first proposed, 
aad notice of the time will be given hereafter. The 
friends of the berg at entreated to unite with fresh 


|, liberalit ; stig Ne occasion 
est ait ob Ws Ota Re venchises ve bo-tus oF 





now 
great importance to the anti-slavery of 
uncommon interest to its sdvocates. few very 
beautiful articles from, abroad have re- 
_ ceived, and donations of more ; 
so that a large on 
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power of love than our Washingtonian friends. Let| (Cheering}—not a blow was struck—not a glass | information, and the Hon. & ' N 
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Than all the gold and gems, 

That e’er io monarch’s coffer shone,— 
Than all their diadems. 

Nay, were the seas one erysolite, 
The earth a golden ball, 

And diamonds all the stars of night ; 
This book were worth them all. 


How baleful to Ambition’s eye 
His blood-wrung spoils must gleam, 
When death's uplified hand is nigh, 
His life a vanquished dream. 
Then hear him with his gasping breath, 
For one poor moment crave ! 
Fool! would’st thou stay the arm of death? 
Ask of the gold to save! 


No, no! the soul ne’er found relief 
in glittering hoards of wealth ; 

Gems dazzle not the eye of grief, 
Gold cannot purchase health ; 

But here a blessed balm appears, 
To heal the deepest woe ; 

And he that seeks this book in tears, 
His tears shall cease to flow. 


Here he who died on Cualvary’s tree , 
Hath made that promise blest— 

* Ye heavy laden, come to me, 
And I will give you rest. 

A bruised reed | will not break, 
A contrite heart despise ; 

My burden’s light, and all who take 
My yoke, shall win the skies.’ 


Yes, yes, this little book is worth 
All else to mortals given, 

For what are all the joys of earth, 
Compared to joys of heaven? 

This is the guide our Father gave 
To lead to realms of day— 

A star whose lustre gilds the grave— 
t The light—the life—the way.’ 





From the Peace Advocate, 
THE SONG OF THE SWORD. 
A Parody on the Song of the Shirt. 


Weary, and wounded, and worn, 
W ounded, and ready to die, 
A soldier they lefi, all alone and forlorn, 
On the field of the battle to lie; 
The dead and the cying alone 
Could their presence and pity afford, 
Whilst, with a sad and a terrible tone, 
He sang the song of the sword. 
Fight! fight! fight! 
Though a thousand fathers die ; 
Fight! fight! fight! 
Though thousands of children ery ; 
Fight! fight! fight! 
Whilst wives and mothers lament ; 
Fight! fight! fight! 
Whilst millions of money are spent. 
Fight! fight! fight! 
Should the cause be foul or fair ; 
Though all that’s gained is an empty name, 
And a tax too great to bear: 
An empty name, and a paltry fame, 
And thousands lying dead ; 
Whilst every glorious victory 
Muat raise the price of bread. 


War! war! war! 
Fire, and famine, and sword, 
Desolate fields, and desolate towns, 
And thousands scattered abroad 
With never a home, and never a shed; 
Whilst kingdoms perish and fall, 
And hundreds of thousands are lying dead, 
And all,—for nothing at all. 


Ah ! why should such mortals as I 
Kill those whom we never could hate ? 
'T is obey your commander, or die, 
"T is the law of the sword and the State;— 
For we are the veriest slaves 
That ever had their birth ; 
For to please the whim of a tyrant’e will 
Is all our use upon earth, 


War! war! war! 

Musket, and powder, and ball: 
Ah! what do we fight so for? 

Ah! why have we battles at all! 
'T is justice must be done, they say,! 

The nation’s honor to keep ; 
Alas! that justice is so dear, 

And human life so cheap. 


T is that a Christian land, 
A professedly Christian State, 
Should thus despise that high command, 
So useful and so great, 
Delivered by Christ himself on earth, 
Our constant guide to be,! 
To ‘ loye our neighbors as ourselves, 
And bless our enemy.’ 


War! war! war! 

Misery, murder, and crime, 
Are all the blessings I've seen in thee 

Prom my youth to the present time ; 
Misery, murder, and crime, 

Crime, misery, murder, and wo, 
Ah! would 1 had known in my younger 

A tenth of what now I know! 


days 


Ah! had I but known in my happier days, 
In my hours of boyish glee, 
A tenth of the horrors and crimes of war, 
A tithe of its misery, 
I now had been joining a happy band 
Of wife and children dear, 
And | had died in my native land, 
Instead of dying here. 


And many a long, long day of wo, 
And sleepless nights yntold, 

And drenching rain, and drifting snow, 
And weariness, famine and cold ; 

And worn-out limbs, and aching heart, 
And grief, too great to tell, 

And bleeding wound, and piercing smart, 
Had I escaped full well. 


But though, with such sorrow and wo, 
Thy progress must always abound ; 
Ah ! would it were only below 
That the fruits of thy curse could be found: 
But, war! war! war! 
From all that I ever could see, 
Full many a groan, in the future world, 
Must be traced, I fear, to thee. 


Weary, and wounded, and worn, 
Wounded and ready to die, 
A soldier they left, all alone and forlorn, 
On the field of the battle to lie; 
The dead and the dying alone 
Could their presence and pity afford ;} 
nile thus, with a sad and a terrible tone, 
(Qb, would that these truths were more perfectly 
known,) 
IJe sang the song of the sword. 


From the British Friend. 
RESIGNATION. 
There is a spot where storms are not _ 
A quiet, peaceful station ; 
The spirit there is free from care, 
That spot is Resignation, 
Believers stand on lofty land, 
With clouds and tempests under ; 
Serenely still on th’ heavenly Kill, 


have made at the Convention of the Northampton such sturdy growth, that it has many PERS 
! dered. Let us ply the axe until the last is severed— 
for discussion. Should you deem them of any impor- the tree cunsumed by the flames of sacred love. ‘Then 
tanes, you may publich them in. qreparinn ith i will a glorious temple for humanity be reared upon its 
report. If nat, J will agpacoue 208 ef! ENP Ete ruins, broad as expansive nature's vast domains, 


Association, if the fourth question had been taken up 


in the plenitude of your loye of freedom of speech.’ 

At this time, when the mighty deep of mind seems 
to be broken up, and its aspirations are for something 
more glorious, more divine, than is now to be found 
in the fragmentary, unharmonious state of society that 
exists ; it seems to me that its incipient efforts should 
be directed to repose alone in principle. 1 mean by 
principle, self-evident, fundamental truth--the existing 
relation of things--moral fitness, perceptible by our mo- 
ral faculties, I: isalaw of kindness, from obedience 
to which, legitimately and voluntarily flow actions of 
good-willing and good-doing to all men. This would 
be a truthful life,—all minds harmonizing, and each 
in barmony with the Divine mind, It may be said, 
that all parties advocate the living out of principle. 
But do they do it? The convulsive state of society 
gives the true answer. In my opinion, if the fourth 
question presented by the committee had not been 
kept upon the table, but had been discussed with the 
same ability and freedom with which the second was, 
it would not only have forestalled most that was said, 
but would have presented an imperishable and im- 
moveable basis, on which the aspirations of the most 
ardent might rear a superstructure fully in accordance 
with their highest idea of the good and the lovely. 
Most of the speakers assumed the point, (if I rightly 
understood them,) that associated wealth is the true 
idea. I admit, that if it is so, then it is necessary 
for all such bodies to have moral or religious tests. 
When men surrender heaven-ordained rights, then it 
is indispensable to have constitutions, creeds, and 
tests, requiring or forbidding such and such actions, 
These are necessary to a compromise of principle. 
I think you said that principles were tests. Then 
let each man try himself by them. We who believe 
in the brotherhood of man, should not hold our brother 
responsible or amenable to us, for his actions or be- 
lief. He is responsible alone to the authority from 
whom the test originated. If any one could originate 
principles, then they would be justified in requiring 
obedience tothem. The fact that no man can cre- 
ate principles or rules of action for himse)f or others, 
is evidence to my mind that they should not have 
any. 

In illustration of the importance of having tests, 
you referred to the Anti-Slavery Society, and asxed if 
we should let pro-slavery men in with us, and disturb 
our labors of love? When asked what force you 
would use to keep them out ?—in answer you replied, 
among other things, that they would notcome. Then 
what need of tests to keep them out? You repeated 
the interrogation, ‘Can two walk together except they 
be agreed ?" If they believe in creeds, they will not 
nor cannot; butif they Lays brother's hearts they can, 
if they do not agree. 

As a nonrresistant, I have no where to stand but on 
community ground, or common possession. All else 
to me is sectarian ground, or associated wealth, and 
must be defended by deeds, constitutions and creeds, 
On community or Humanity’s ground, none are need- 
ed—all share equally of the great blessings of the 
great Father of the great community. 

Iff voluntarily practised the holding of individual 
or associated wealth, I should endorse Henry Clay's 
sentiment, that ‘that is property which the law 
makes property.’ What of earth or its products, but 
what is holden by this tenure?—terms which in- 
human laws prescribe. It matters not if siz thousand 
years of legislation has sanctioned and sanctified the 
holding of Heaven's equal bounty toman. If the 
landholder has a warrantee ‘ from the Almighty,’ his 
claim is good; otherwise, he is a slaveholder and a 

The idea of individual property-holding in 
earth and ite produces, ie the basis of all sluvohulding , 
man-holding is subsequent, Remove the former, and 
the latter is abolished at once. 

Hence arises the (seeming) necessity of civil govern- 
ment, with its paid minions and hired assassins, to en- 
force obedience. Most of this splendid array is to 
protect our property. To hold exclusive possession, 
is immoral. If man could create or produce any thing, 
he might price and traffic in it. To price and traffic 
in another's products is taking what is not our right, 
(excepting what we need, and this we have, * without 
money and without price,’) and making merchandise 
The earth and its rich bequests 


robber. 


of what is others. 


air and sunshine—all sharing equally, and each 
enough. The right to hold one foot of earth implies 
the right to hold every foot of it. The right to price 
one thing implies the right to price every thing. The 
right to price a thing low implies the right to price it 
high. Now, if I have the power to enjoy the extent 
of these assumed rights, I may make my brothers as 
miserable as I please. And who can tell what degra- 
dation and misery is now endured by the rigorous en- 
forcement of the Jaw that might makes right? This 
seems to be the highest idea, the ruling principle in 
society, that the end sanctifies the means; the beat 
passport imaginable that selfish men can have to the 
practice of immorality. 

It is contrary to the teachings and practice of Jesus. 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures onearth.’ If not 
for ourselves, who then? Ackoowledge the brother- 
hood of the race, and labor for humanity. Practi- 
cally saying, 1 am laboring thus. If you will be my 
Let this single reference to the 

sayings and practice of Jesus suffice. I sincerely hope 
that friend Ballou and all others who think they ought 
to do as he said and did, because he said and did so, 
* will tske heed to their steps.’ Let their practice ‘ be 
consistent’ with their profession. 

The followers of Jesus established a communily of 
property. ‘And the multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and of one soul; neither said any 
of them that aught of the things he possessed was bis 
own, but they had all things common.’ If brother 
Ballou and his brethren at Hopedale think their (the 
disciples) course was right, and they intend to have 
theirs a ‘model community,’ let them do likewise. 
Be consistent. L 

Individual possession is the great entering wedge, 
which has split society into eight hundred million frag- 
ments. While it remains as it does, there will be 
no more affinity or harmony than exists between an- 
tagonistic elements. It virtually, practically and the- 
oretically denies the brotherhood of man. Thence 
follow untold evils. Here my heart sickens—it feels 
for others’ woes. Had I tongue and utterance,” for 
Humanity’s sake I would not rest, and for Communi- 
ty's sake I would not hold my peace, until this wedge 
was out. My own motto be—Pull aut the wedge. 

I perceive, in the efforts to reorganize society, the 
gern of a truer, better life, which will hasten the dis- 
organization of all existing institutions; and the great 
fact will be apprebended, that man was not made for 
institutions, but that institutions were subordinate to 
man. Then will our friends at Broughton Meadows, 
at Brook Farm and at Hopedale, invite Billy Rich 
to ‘full eemmunion’ in their labors and deliberations. 
Then, when a brother, forced by * the great villanous’ 
community (as all are) into the flood of viceyeommu- 
nity friends will hasten tu their rescue, as to one who 
had fallen into a watery flood, Why should brothers 
of the same family deny to others participation in a 
father's benefice? If all have sinned, who shall cast 
the first stone? It appears to me that friend Ballou 
and others have Jess confidence in the all-conquering| 


* I was educated a farmer, among the green hills of 
Vermont. My means of information have been very 
limited ; self-esteem and 


disciple, do so too, 








They heed no nether thunder, w.L.B 


should be enjoyed in common with the blessings of 


Jan small; not in], - 
the practice of speaking or eritiag. ected ip any couptry on earth except our own— 


wherein the wicked kings and priests, who have 
drenched the earth with human gore, shall cease from 
troubling, and the oppressed be at rest. 

Thine, in anticipation of that day, when all human 
rale, constitutions, creeds and tests shall be put 
down, HIRAM STAFFORD. 








MISCELLANY. 


Mr. O'Connell at Home--Popular Rejoicing, 


The concurrent reports of journals of a!l parties 
of the late proceedings in Ireland, leave no shadow 
of doubt as to the fact that the enthusiasm of the 

ple has reached an almost unparalleled height. 
Mr. O'Connell has resumed his position asthe leader 
of his countrymen, with a degree of moral influence 
over them which he has hardly ever possessed be- 
fore. His acts, declarations, and opinions have ac- 
quired a new importance ; and for the at acces- 
sion of power which he has obtained, he may 
said to be exclusively indebted to Sir Robert Peel, 
The speech at the meeting of the Repeal Associa- 
tion, of which we published a full report yesterday, 
was looked for in England, as well asin Ireland, 
with unusual interest; and, as a piece of oratory, it 
must be admitted to have been fully worthy of the 
occasion. Its oratoric merits, however, are of less 
consequence than its general tone and temper, and 
in these pape it is calculated to win favorable 
opinions inthis country. It is not a wild and sense- 
less ‘ song of triumph’ over England. On the con- 
trary, it is more free from anti-English feeling than 
any speech addressed by Mr. O’Connell to his coun- 
trymen since Sir Robert Peel came into office. A 
great deal of warm and natural indignation is ex- 
pressed at the unjust imprisonment which has been 
suffered; but the most moderate man that breathes 
the free atmosphere of England would be quite as 
indignant and quite as loud in his complaints at a 
- ar piece of wanton injustice.—Morning Chron- 
icle. 








Bureu-quay.—Immediately on it being known 
that the judgment had been reversed, the space in 
front of the Conciliation Hall, Burgh-quay, was 
filled by crowds, anxious to hear a confirmation of 
the gratifying intelligence. Shouts long and loud 
rent the air, and all doubts, having been at length 
set at rest by the appearance of a large placard 
bearing the words—‘The glorious news is true 
—-O'Connell and his fellow-martyrs are libera- 
ted,” there broke forth a demonstration of pop- 
ular enthusiasm such as we have seldom seen equal- 
led. 

Similar manifestations were made in other parts 
of the town, particularly in Sackville street, where 
the fervor of the people’s gratitude was most signal- 
ly marked ; the street was literally lined at either 
side with immense crowds, who occasionally allowed 
their feelings to have vent in enthusiastic acclama- 
tions, 

Eleven o’clock, P. M. We have ascertained that 
illumination is much-more general than we had at 
first imagined. Even at the hour we write,the houses 
in Britain street, Denmark street, Moore street, (and 
that entire neighborhood,) are lighted up; Dominick 
street, too, is partially illuminated, but amongst the 
houses in this street which exhibit their rejoicings, 
none is more conspicuous than that of the Duke of 
Leinster. Every window, every pane of glass, bears 
an indication of national triumph. 





Mr. Gartlan arrived from London by the evening 
mail packet of yesterday, bringing with him the or- 
der of the House of Lords for the liberation of the 
State prisoners. He first waited on the sheriff, and 
having procured from him a warrant authorizing the 
Governor forthwith to discharge from his custody 
Mr. O’Connell and his fellow prisoners, he proceed- 
ed to the prison, accompanied by Messrs. Ford, Ma- 
hony, Cantwell, and Reilly, bearing on his 
| the monster indictment, and in his hand the reversal 
of the fonl decree by which the Liberator and his 
associates were deprived of their liberty. 

Having reached the prison, Mr. Ford proceeded 
to the apartments of Mr. O’Connel!, and handed him 
the order for his liberation. Mr. O’Connell read it 
aloud to his friends and fellow captives, and then 
returned it to his solicitor, who at once repaired to 
the Governor and handed him the release. The 
Governor, with the greatest promptness, communi- 
cated in the most gentlemanly manner to the State 
prisoners, that he had the pleasing duty of telling 
them that they were again at liberty, and free to re- 
turn to their homes. 

After a few moments consultation with his friends, 
the Liberator resolved to go at once to Merrion 
square, and in less than ten minutes he left the pris- 
on on foot, accompanied by about twenty other gen- 
tlemen. Some of the other State prisoners left the 
frees along with the Liberator, and accompanied 

im home. It being the intention to have left the 
prison privately, there were not more thana few 
hundred persons at the time on the Circular road. 
But, in consequence of the Joud and animated cheer 
that burst forth on the appearance of the Liberator 
without the walls, he did not proceed many yards 
before the crowds began to swell, and ere he reached 
New street they amounted to thousands. As they 
passed along the streets, people seemed to doubt the 
reality of what their senses told them, and eagerly 
mn to convice themselves that indeéd O’Connell was 

ree. 

From the windows of the several houses handker- 
chiefs waved, and long before the crowd reached 
any given point, every window was raised to send 
forth greetings tothe Liberator. As he neared Mer- 
rion square, the tidings that he was positively abroad, 
spread wider, and fresh crowds rushed eagerly to 
meet him, incredulous that he was there till they 
had actually seen him; for it was understood that 
he would leave the prison until this day. The peo- 
ple leaped and danced sbout him, while their accla- 
mations rent the air. There could not be less than 
fifteen thousand persons in the square. Their ac- 
clamations never once subsided as Mr. O’Connell 
approached, but when he actually placed his foot 
upon the step to ascend to his own door, there was 
an outpouring of popular acclamatiun which we have 
never seen surpassed. Ina few moments after 

Mr, O’Connet entered his house, he presented 
himself at the balcony. He frequently assayed to 
address the assemblage, but his words were drowned 
in the reiterated acclamations that ascended 
the vast multitude, and several minutes elapsed be- 
fore their enthusiasm became sufficiently subdued to 


tell every one you meet that we are to assemble to- 
morrow in peace and happiness. es And 
then go to your rest, having first up your 
thanksgiving tothe Almighty that he has vouchsafed 
to look in mercy upon His people of Ireland, and I 
promise you we will have the Repeal. (Tremendous 
cheers.) 

The Liberator retired from the balcony. The 
Heap Paciricaror than came forward, and waving 
his hand to the people, cried out—‘ Home, home.’ 
Immediately from the vast assembly arose the cry 
home, home; and then they moved away, passing 
the house of the Liberator in one dense deep stream’ 
At half-past seven o’clock, Merrion square was 
silent, or disturbed only by the footstep of the casual 


passenger. 


GRAND TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION. 
Abridged from the Dublin Evening Post of Satur- 
; day. 





A more nificent display of lar trium 

* and enthedlinen was never Siciaiesil an that wt 
took place in the city of Dublin this day. Short as 
the time has been for preparation since the release 
of Mr. O’Connell, the arrangements for the Proces- 
sion were in all respects complete. 

The weather pak a ap unfavorable change 
last night, and during the morning it rained very 
heavily. But notwithstanding, the streets were alive 
with crowds hastening towards Merrion square—car- 
riages and cars rolled towards the same destination, 
and along the Donnybrook, Rathmines, and other 
ruads, to the outlets, vehicles were to be seen con- 
stantly pouring into the city, filled with parties anx- 
ious to have their share in the transcendant popular 
triumph of this day. 

We never witnessed anything like the thorough 
delight and enthusiasm of the peuple. Their joy 
seemed to know no bounds. 

The rainceased about eleven o’clock. The damp 
clouds cleared off, and the sun shone out most au- 
spiciously. 

At this time Merrion square, and, indeed, all the 
leading streets in that direction, were crowded. In 
front of Mr. O’Connell’s residence, a vast crowd was 
assembled, awaiting, with anxiety, the appearance 
of the great popular leader, now more than ever en- 
deared to his countrymen, as the victor over the base 
conspiracy which led to his incarceration under an 
Orange verdict. 

On the Circular road, opposite to the Richmond 
prison, vast crowds were also assembled, and many 
a hearty cheer was given for the triamph of O’Con- 
nell. Here, too, the characteristic good humor of the 
people were exhibited, in many a joke and laugh at 
the State prosecutors, the Orange jury, and the awful 
conspiracy of Tom Smnith. 

Up to twelve o’clock, the multitudes in all direc- 
tions were momentarily increasing by fresh arrivals. 
In every street was to be heard the merry music of 
the various temperance and other bands, proceeding 
to join the procession, whilst the crowds awaiting its 
passage gave utterance to their joy in repeated ac- 
clamations. It was, indeed, a great public jubilee 
—the people seemed to feel that the victory of O’- 
Connell was a signal triumph for themselves, and 
they rejoiced i gehasiy< 

In a very short time after it became known that a 
procession would take place, every carriage and vehi- 
cle that could behad for hire in Dublin, Bray, Kings- 
ton, &c. &c. was engaged, and not one couid be had 
yesterday for ‘love or money.’ 

The great bulk of the tradesmen of this city did 
not work yesterday, for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements for the triumphe] procession, which ap- 
peared to them to be above all other worldly consid- 
erations, In short, the greatest enthusiasin we have 
ever writnessed prevailed among all but the misera- 
ble, the defeated, and disappointed faction, whose 
peuy triumph has been so completely counteract- 
ed. 





MR. OCONNELL’S HOUSE. 

s early as eight o’cl rsons began to assem- 
wat arou See cee anSoue te “geta 
sight of him, and a Jound cheer burst forth as his 
carriage drove up to the door, and their great lead- 
er stepped into it, and drove off to join his partners 
in captivity at Richmond Bridewell. The carriage 
proceeded at a quick pace, but it did not escape the 
observation of the populace, who cheered and made 
every demonstration of joy and respect. 

Ten o’clock being the hour stated in the public 
advertigements for the procession to assemble at 
Marrion-square, at that time there could not 
have been less than three hundred handsome equi- 
pages present, together with a perfect phalanx of 
equestrians, and a dense mass of pedestrians, thou- 
sands of whom carried white wands, decorated with 
blue and white ribbons. 

Owing to the pressure of the crowd, we found it 
a total impossibility to get near the great majority 
o, the carriages, to ascertain the names of the occu- 
pants; but, within a brief space, we observed the 
carriages of the Lord Mayor and Sir John Power; 
the Hon. Mr. Hutchinson (brother of Lord Donough- 
more) sat in the carriage with Henry Grattan, Esq., 
M. The monster indictment was carried in a 
prominent position in the Solicitors’ carriage, and 
nothing could exceed in bitterness the expressions 
which that mass of falsehood and contemptible cas- 
uistry excited as it became recognised. It appears 
that a deputation was sent to Mr. O'Connell, request- 
ing hia permission to have the hated document either 
publicly buried or burned, but he instantly declined 
his assent to such a proceeding. 

t eleven o’clock, the rain became moderated, and 
instantly several handsome flags and banners were 
fluttering in the breeze. The nearest to the house 
was a very handsome one belonging to the printers, 
which appeared to have been allowed precedence of 
all the trades. 

Next came tie band of the brick-layers in a hand- 
some caravan, which also bore a very handsome 
banner with the arms of the trade. Next followed 
the horse-shoers, the ship-carpenters, the house- 
painters, nailors, clothiers, woollen operatives, coach- 
makers, machine smith society, cabinet-makers, the 
post-office ward, marble-sawyers, coopers, tanners, 
silk trade, butchers, saddlers, house-smiths, slaters, 
bakers, sweeps, poulterers, pipe-makers, temperance 
society (Mr. Spratt’s.) After the trades followed the 
carriages of the several Repeal Wardens, from 
which tasteful banners were exhibited. 

The Committee of the Trades’ Political Union in 
carriages, drawn by six horses, with outriders. 

The members of the Corporation of Dublin, most 
of them in their civic robes. 

The carriages of Mr. O'Connell and the other 
State Prisoners were next in train. 





ermit them to listen evento him. At length, during 
brief intervals of silence, he spoke to the following 
effect :—Why you seen——-—(Cheers.) It seems 
as if you were glad to see me home again. (Tre- 
mendous cheering and waving of hate.) This home 
is my own honest home. (Cheering for several min- 
utes.) But I have come home from a prison. (Great 
cheering.) In other countries (loud cheers) they 
send the rogues to prison and leave the honest men 
at home, but many a paltry rogue was left at home 
while I was confined within the walls of a jail.— 
(Loud and immense cheering.) But God is stronger 
than our enemies—(Cheers)—and thanks be to that 
God—{Great sensation)—I am here to-night in my 
own home. (Cheers.) The ro are at home t 
but do they feel as comfortabie to-night as I do 
(Cheers.) e foul attempt to destroy the sacred 
right of petition, to violate the jury box, and trample 
the Constitution in my —that foul and felo- 
nious attempt has signally failed. (Loud cheers.) 
The people of Ireland have gaived a mighty viciory, 
and well have they deserved that victory—they have 
the moral, the temperate, the religious people of 
Ireland. (Tremendous cheering.) In hundred 
thousand strength they were mild as the playful 
lamb that crops the berbage as it passes along, and 
such mildness will they show ° ont Lmem — 
ent. (Tremendous cheering. w ve 
ala bra to-mo ~ (Loud cheers.) But 
no man shall be harmed--no man shall be insulted 


ing.) We will la to-morrow, and keep the groan- 
an neat i speech these 
of hats.) I did not make a three months, 
so m Wipe ie « little out tune. (Cheers. .) In the 
ae such could not col- 





They were immediately followed by the c 
of the Committee of the Loyal National Repeal y 
sociation. ‘ 

_A long line of private carriages, horsemen, and 
citizens, closed the procession, the head of which 
Was put in motion at twelve o’clock. Owing, how- 
ever, to the density of the crowd, and the enthusiasm 
of the people, the first band did not reach the 
prison until about a quarter to one o’clock, 

_ The scene here, for upwards of an hour, was ex- 
citing in the extreme; the bands playing national 
airs, the truly national shouts of joy, the vast crow. 
the flags and banners, but, aboye all, the object of 
all this, formed a picture and created sensations 
rarely witnessed and seldom felt in an age, 





THE PRISON, 
_ The first proceeding in the prison this morn- 
ing wae the celebration of Divine Service by 
the Rev. Mr. Collier, P. P.. at which all the prison- 
ers, with the Catholic portion of the officers, were 
present. The state prisoners, with some intimate 
friends, breakfasted together in the highest possible 


spirits. | 

A considerable number of gentlemen paid their 
respects to Mr. Sg ea and for some time he 
was ¢c ivi aut to imploring! 
eR 
pelled to gratify a large number of applicants for the 





joicing. (Deep sensation.) We shall have no tu-|‘Triumphal Chariot’ came in view of the vast as- 
mult to-morrow—a little shout we will have—and | semblage, it was greeted by loud and protracted 
sone cheering—the happy bird must chirrup, (‘Tre-| cheering. Owing to the pressure of the crowd, 
mendous cheering.) had tar go home in quiet, and | some delay took 


be passed upon by the people in November, and will 
short time.—V. 


herd, the well known projector and 
Oberlin Institute and Colony, and formerly pastor of 
the Presbyterian church ia Elyria, died at Walton, 
Michigan, on the 16th ult,, aged 42 years. 


ce before Mr. O’Conne!! and his 
s emerged from the jail. In the meantime we 
had an opportunity of viewing the very elegant ve- 
hicle appointed for the reception of Mr. O'Connell 
and his son. It is furmed after the fashion of the 
triumphal car of ancient Rome—lofty—light—but 
of durable materials, and firra workmanship Onan 
elevated platform the two chairs, the wood-work 
richly carved and gilt, the bottoms and backs cov- 
ered with crimson velvet. 

A profusion of fanciful devises, comprising 
wreaths of shamrocks, &c. is displayed in various 
parts of the mouldings. At either side there is 
a beautifully executed painting, representing [li- 
bernia, together with the national emblewns—the 
round tower, wolf-dog, &c. In front of the chariot 
the word ‘ Repeal’ occupied a most conspicuous po- 
sition, whilst at the back there isa large represen- 
tation in gold of an Irish harp, surmounted by the 
sane watch-word of nationality. The wheels, which 
are coated over fur the purpose, keeping them in 
character with the body, are also elegantly finished. 
The chariot was drawn by six spiritec horses, driv- 
en by postilions. A harper, dressed according to 
the ancient mode, occupied a place in front, and 
played a variety of national airs. 

Another tremendous cheer announced the appear- 
ance of Mr. O’Connel in the car. It extended along 
the whole procession, fora space, we should say, of 
two miles, and probably not Jess than a quarter ofa 
million of persons were sending forth their accla- 
mations at the same moment. It was such a shout 
of pure, unalloyed joy, euhanced by a feeling of tri- 
umph, as, probably, was never before heard, Mr. 
John O'Connell next took his place beside his fa- 
ther. Mr. O'Connell wore a bright green velvet 
cap, with a gold band, and during the ps nee he 
took it offand weived it repeatedly over his head in 
the air, a movement which protracted the demon- 
stration for some minutes, He looked in as good 
health and spirits as at any time within the past ten 
years ; and, indeed, the scene before him was one 
which he must consider as amongst the most re- 
markable—if not the most—in his remarkable ca 
reer. 

The music of some half dozen bands was now 
heard, playing ‘See, the Conquering Hero Comes ;’ 
and, amidst another tremendous burst of applause, 
the procession moved along the Circular road. 

In many instances the poople were deeply affected 
by the scene before them—their extacies appeared 
beyond all bounds, and many wept, who could bear 
“~~ amount of misfortune without shedding a tear. 

ive o’cLock. ‘The Trimphal Car has just pas- 
sed the College, and, as we must go to press, we 
may safely state that the same good order which 
has been observed all day will not be broken, And 
in a very short time the vast multitude, which now 
crowd our streets, will quietly retire to their 
homes. 

Rovat Nationat Repeat Association. The 
usual weekly meeting of the Association took 
place on Monday. From an early hour, all the 
avenues Jeading to the Conciliation Hall were 
densely crow ded, in such a manner as to leave either 
egress or ingress very nearly an impossibility. 

The galleries of the building were crowded with 
ladies, the greater part of whom had taken posses- 
sion of their seats so early as eight o’clock this 
morning ; and long before the appointed hour, every 
available, corner of the hall was crammed almost to 
suffocation. 

As each of the traversers ¢ntered, they were loudly 
cheered, and the welcome which awaited O’Connell | 
bafiles description. Such cheering, such waving of | 
hats and handkerchiefs, was surely never equalled, 
much less surpassed. 











Rev. Mr. May, of Scituate, a gentleman who has | 
for several years past taken an active partin the| 
philanthropic movements of the day, preached last 
Lord’s day evening in the Pleasant strect church, 
At the close of his discourse, he remarked to the au- | 
dience that ashe was to remain in the neighborhood 
during the week, he would, if sufficient interest was | 
manifested in the subject, deliver a lecture on either 
of the subjects of peace, temperance, education, or 
slavery.. Itis quite likely that we may differ some- 
what from the views entertained by this gentleman, 
on some or all of these questions, but we like to 
hear a man of sterling intellectual power and noble 
air, even though his ideas may be directly opposed 
to ourown. There is always something to be !earn- 
ed from him.—.NVewburyport Herald. 


The above article is very cheering. It is one of 
the numerous evidences which are every day com- 
ing to light of the great advance in public opinion 
within afew years. Samuel J. May of Scituate, 
formerly of Brooklyn, Conn, is a well known aboli- 
tionist, and has been in the heat of the battle for 


and kind hearted men in the world, he is firm as a 
rock in the hour of trial, and is ever ready to lay 
down his life, if needful, in defence of his principles. 
But notwithstanding he has always sustained this 
high moral character, yet, until within a few short 

ears, he has been looked upon throughout New- 

ngland as a crazy-headed fanatic, and nearly 
every church in her borders has been closed against 
him. Five years ago the editor of the Herald would 
have shuddered at the very idea of mentioning such 
a man in terms of approbation ; but now not only he, 
but even Mr. Campbell of Newburyport, one of the 
most ultra Orthodox ministers in the country, asks for 
him a respectful hearing. So we go. ‘l'en years 
hence, and Garrison will be welcomed in every town 
in the State—that is, unless he keep as far ahead of 
public sentiment as he is now, in which case he of 
course will be persecuted and despised as now. 











From the N. O. Bee, Sept. 19. 


From Mexico. By the schooner Fortune, which 
arrived yesterday from Vera Cruz, we have received 
papers from Mexico, to the 14th inst, 

As to the preparations which Mexico is making for 
the invasion of Texas, we can learn very little of a 
definite nature. Itis reported, verbally, and by pri- 
vate letters, that active measures are in progress, both 
to collect men and prepare them for the campaign. 
But our personal informants and onr correspondents 
seem to question whether the conquest of ‘Texas be 
the objeci in view. 

There would seem to be but one other, and that is 
plainly indicated in some of our lotters—to make San- 
ta Ana Dictator, 

Desertions, it is added, are scarcely less numerous 
than recruits. 

We hear nothing farther, by this arrival, of the 
© advance army of fo,000, which, it was before report- 
ed, had marched toward the Rio Grande. 





Rumored Seizure of the Mexican War Steamers.— 
There was a rumor in the city yesterday that a bint 
had been given to the Mexican minister by our gov- 
ernment that unless the instalment due on the Mexi- 
can ingemaity wee paid forthwith, the steamers Gaud- 
aloupe and Montezuma, now undergoing repairs at 
New-York, would be detained and not suffered to go 
to sea until some satisfactory arrangeurent should 
made. The captain of the Gauduloupe and his secre- 
tary are in this city on their way to Mexico.—WN. 0. 
Tropic, 


Rev. C. T. Torrey. —We learn that two fine watch, 
spring saws were discovered yesterday, delicately con- 
cealed in a razor box, found ia the possession of this 
notorious individual. It is thought that these have 
come to his possession since his removal to a cell, in 
iy erat of his meditated escape from jail. This 
looks foul —Balt. Clopper. 


We understand that Comings has been sentenced 
by the Court at Haverhill to be hung sometime in 
October. Asthe question of capital punishment is to 


then be considered by the Legw!ature, we presume 
Gov. Steele yao a respite to the prisoner for.a 
. Patriot, 


Doath of Mr. Shipherd.—The Rev. John J. Ship- 
j founder of the 








about ten years. Although one of the most gentle |- 


Charles 8. Morton, Albeny :—Jamees C. 
ateles;—'Thomas McClintock, 


» biana ; 
Atwater ;—Lot Holmes, Columiiar 
dale, Cortsville;—A. Brooke, Oakland. 


Please give him u eall, if you wish on get ti ior Style. 
your money. uf. e Worth of 
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TO LET, 


NE large room and bedroom. forn; 
O nished, with privilege in Midheoane” tala. 





together with aqueduct water, in jy, Washroom 
eons. ene, Rent low. Inquire of GEO Po M4 0), 
o. 191 Ann-street. if “S: BROOKS. 
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DR. CH. FREDERICK GEis7— 
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To Abolitionists 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAT. 
JOHN P. COBURN 


 padiormey his friends and cuslomers 
removed from No. 8 Brattle-street, to 


es a Cornhill and 24 Brattle-street 
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CLOTHING, 


Cut aud made in the neatest and most fashions»! 
style. He has also taken considerable separ 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give tee! 
tention to cutting only. He has selected ang of 
ment of the most fashionable CLOTHS viz: i. . 
cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Tweeds. as ol a 
VESTINGS of the latest style, all of which he " 
make up in the most fashionable style, and on re - 
able terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S Urn 
CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay, ; : 

Pl@ise give him a call, if you wish to be used wel! 
and get the worth of your money, . 

J. P. COBURN would furthermore inform th 
public, that he has made extensive arrangements a 
18 prepared to execute any amount of Clothing in th 
abuve line. Mareh 29 Q 








that he hay 


With 


rls 





REMOVAL. 


SEWING SILK. 


HE Office of the NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIA. 
TION has been removed from 2 1-2 Hanover. 
street, to 
228 WASHINGTON-STREET, 


TWO DOOKS SOUTH OF SUMMER-STRERT, 
where may be bad, at wholesale or retail, 


SEWING SILK, 


of every variety of size and color manufactured by 

the above Association, from the best stock, and ig 
the best manner. J. A. STETSON, Agent, 

Orders forwarded to Northampton, Mass, for any 

kind of Sewing Silk, which will be promptly exected, 
3m. Sept. 13, 


NEW BOOKS 


ATER Cure for Ladies: A popular work on the 
Health, Diet, and Regimen of Females and 
Children, and the prevention and cure of Diseases, 
with a full account of the Processes of the Water 
Cure ; illustrated with seyeral Cases: by Mra. L. M, 
Shew. ALSO, 
Hand-Book of Hydropathy, by Joel Shew, M.D. 

Social Pioneer, and Herald of Progress ; being a 
Keport of the Proceedings of the New-England Social 
Reform Convention holden in Boston in May, 1844. 

Dr. Alcott’s late works on the use of Tobacco, and 
Tea, and Coffee. 

The Physiological and Phrenological works of Fow 
ler, Graham and others. 

A Lecture on the Human Soul, with its relations to 
the exterior world, through the medium of material 
organs, and also its relations to a future state, a pamph 
let of 48 pages, and an excellent work: by Lewis §. 
iTough. 

Reformers Fellow-Laborers of Clirist; a Sermon by 
Wm. Henry Knapp. 

For sate by BELA MARSH, 

aug 23. No. 25, Cornhill. 


“GET OFF THE TRACK!’ 


SONG for Emancipation. Sung by the Huteh- 








insons—set to music for the piano forte, Just 
published. For sale by BELA MARSH, 
April 19 No. 25 Cornhill. 





THE AMERICAN 
WATER CURE JOURNAL, 


AND 


TEACHER OF HEALTH. 


‘os subscribers propose to issue a semi-monthly 
publication, to be called ‘ Tux Americas We 
TER Core Jovunat any Teacuer cr Heatran, and 
published at New-York. Boston, and Philadelphia. 
Hydropathy, or Water Cure, is comparatively anew 
system of treating disease, which, as a distinct sy 
tem, had its origin through the accidental discoveries 
of Vincent Priessnitz, u peasant of Austrian Silesia, 
Germany. The system has attained great celebriy 
in different parts of Europe, and is now fast gaining 
round in this country. Its success is unparalleled 
Priesbuits lias treated disease with greater effect thes 
any other man before him, He has never, from tht 
first, given a grain of medicine of any kind other than 
water. There are now numbers of medical men pre 
tising the new system in Europe, some of whow us 
oecasionally a litle medicine, forming only a rate 
exception to the general rule, Wand 
The system, apparently very simple, sare . 
good judgment in its practice. The remedy '§ a 
to be a powerful one for good or for evil, accords 
asit is used. Many parts of the system can be po 
tised with perfect safety and positive good gr 
and every place where pure water cau be had. ad 
cur design to furnish just such information as Ae . 
lieved the public need, and the object of the os 
nal will be to consider tie Water Cure system r 
its practical details, including the effects of food - 
drink, air, excercise, clothing, the different va f 
mind, &c. &c, It will necessarily involve mY to 
the methods of preventing as well as curing dise - 
The Journal will be under the editorial aan 
of Joel Shew, M. D., of New York, favorably Cure 
both as an author and practitioner of Water York 
He bejng engaged in daily practice In the New ho 
Water Cure establishment, and that eiy a eat 
will frequently give details of cases and the 
ment employed, 
Terms, 1" 
The form of the Journal will be royal Saas 
pages a number, suitable for preservation and bindiss 


. wr a vole 

The terms of the Journal will be one y o 

ume—twenty-six numbers—in advance, we eight 

pies to one address, four dollars; aes gr : 
‘ peli i velve dollars, &- 

dollars; twenty-live copies, twe por et 


ces of publication, to which subscriptions © 36, Cont 
turned, 65 Barclay-street, New-York wa inet 
hill, Boston, and 136 Chesnut-street, Phi ie a ‘is 
Persons in the several towns and cilles W ony and 
cause of humanity is beginning to be introduce ot 
who are interested ina work like the ove Oy bent 
are invited to act as agents, and return su il be 
names as soon as may be. The first number 
issued in the course of a few weeks. 
DAVID CAMBELL, 
JOSEPH A WHitMA 


Boston, Oct. 1, 1844. eal 


a AGENTS OF THE LIBERATOR: a 
Conxecticor.—S. 8. Cowles, Hartford j— 


Hall, East-Hampton ; James Mun 
New-Yorx.—lIsaac ‘I. Hopper, 


RSH. 





Waterloo; “° 
Yardley, Ruskeille ; 


‘ .—J. Bs 
Ueghony> 
Alleg J 


Barker, Peru; R. D. H. 
Hartshorn, Penn Yan. 
Penssytvania.—H. C. Howell, 


7 tin 


West 


ittsburg ;—M. Prestou, ng HOP 
one rad Williamstown ;—Thowes H 
bleton, Russelvilie;—B. Kent, +07 = 
John Cox, Homorton ;—James M. ’ 
pia; Joseph Fulton, Suan. 


bridges 
* Phitadel 


' 
Medina ;—James Austif 
a=, us A. 


Onto.—Charles Olcutt, 





‘The ex-Meyor of Limerick, with a deputation, pre-|__ Death from Potatoes.—We learn that Mr. Phili [sex riner pace} 

sented Zs a to Mr. rs ion inviti age Be af le two of his hands, are reported to seve —_—_— as 

a ine ete city at aneerly day, with which| “ied in Cumberland, R. 1, from eating  pota- FROM THE POSTMASTER GENERA ape 
Mr. promised to comply. We rrmeing cf Remittances by Mail.—t A Postwanier 0) nr, 
Mr. O'Connell eo desire to the Keep the Peace.—A Miss Hanoali Dawson was up| money in a letter to the anenishe and frank 
‘all. the rae bp i Fn acyl a list of at St. Louis before the Recorder, on the charge of} pay t ceed « egret pa 
whose \ de pe fines, Mr. Pur- i siege Sy i and AB nag or Ageate whe seme money : ne" i 
‘don i y ia tie with the required |1urbing the peace. ea fined $10 and costs. nate the persons to whom it ist be ef ; 


ea i pete Sl 


. 


been supplied 


